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The Week 

F the United States is not at war with China, it 
is no fault of the Americans in Shanghai and 
Peking. The business community in the former city 


continues to shout itself hoarse, demanding that we 
shall participate with Great Britain in an ultimatum 
to the Hankow government. This would be fol- 
lowed, if its terms were not met, by drastic naval 
measures, including a patrol on the Yangtse which 
would cut China in two, so far as military opera- 
tions by Chinese armies are concerned. Thomas F. 
Millard, in a despatch to the New York World, 
adds the not surprising news that American diplo- 
matic representatives in China also favor this action, 
and are in bitter disagreement with the present con- 
ciliatory policy of Washington. Numerous signs 
have already indicated that this was true. Yet it 
should be obvious that an attitude of good will can- 
not long be preserved when the men on the spot, 
the only official Americans whom the Chinese see, 
are so plainly itching to abandon reason and resort 
instead to the bayonet. 


MEANWHILE, the inspired despatches from 
Shanghai have suddenly announced that the Han- 
kow government is about to collapse. This may be 


true; but we should like some verification of it from 
sources where the wish is not so clearly father to the 
thought. The principle also applies to the an- 
nouncements, from the same source, that Chiang 
Kai-shek is engaged in secret negotiations with 
Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian dictator, who rules 
in Peking. While “anything may happen in China,” 
it seems highly unlikely that Chiang Kai-shek, 
whose a rmy is held together by the ideal of national- 
ism and the desire to see China freed from the 
foreign invader, would cut his own throat either by 
an alliance with the notorious super-bandit, or by 
accepting the money and military aid which some 
of the foreign powers are apparently eager to offer 
him, tm the belief that they can thus buy an extended 
period of immunity for their special privileges. All 
we can say with certainty at the moment is that 
active fighting between North and South has almost 
stopped; that Chang Tso-lin has strangled to death 
twenty Chinese Communists, captured in the raid on 
the grounds of the Soviet Legation, under circum- 
stances which strongly suggest he is trying to em- 
broil Russia, hoping thereby to bring active support 
to himself from Great Britain; and that instances of 
mistreatment of foreigners continue to be extraor- 
dinarily few in number, considering the state of the 
country and the fact that white men obstinately per- 
sist in remaining far in the interior where they run 
great and needless risk of mob violence. 


ONCE more there has come from a distinguished 
group of experts the suggestion that the adminis- 
tration may be wrong on an important phase of its 
foreign policy. A number of the leading interna- 
tional jurists of the country, attending the twenty- 
first annual meeting of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law in Washington, April 28 to 30, 
were practically unanimous in declaring that the cis- 
pute between the governments of the United States 
and Mexico over application of the new oil and land 
laws to American investors is an “entirely proper 
subject for arbitration.” The discussion of the 
Mexican and Nicaraguan situations developed in 
the course of a formal session devoted to the subject 
of “confiscation’’; it was not on the program of the 
meeting, and received scanty mention, or none at all, 
in the press. Among the members of the Society 
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who declared flatly in favor of arbitration of the 
Mexican dispute were such distinguished jurists and 
teachers of law as Professor Edwin M. Borchard of 
Yale University, Frederick R. Coudert, New York 
lawyer, Professor Philip C. Jessup of Columbia 
University, Professor Eldon James of Harvard, 
and Charles Warren, lawyer and author, of Wash- 
ington. President Coolidge had just declared to 
the United Press Associations in New York that 
“under the present circumstances I can see grave 
difficulties in formulating a question which the two 
governments would agree to submit to a tribunal.” 
The White House spokesman, now happily defunct, 
had but recently reiterated that “the rights of Amer- 
ican property holders in Mexico are not a subject 
for arbitration.” And yet there were about 150 of 
the most eminent jurists in the country, members of 
a society headed by former Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes, flatly contradicting the 
President and Lawyer Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State. Every speaker at the session believed ar- 
bitration offered the only just method of determin- 
ing whether the Mexican oil and land laws are con- 
fiscatory; not one member arose from the floor to 
dispute the assertion made by Professor Borchard 
that “there is a decided question as to whether a 
change of system applying to everybody in the coun- 
try is contrary to international law. Only an impar- 
tial tribunal can determine whether the Mexican 
laws constitute confiscation of American property.” 


PROFESSOR Borchard pointed out that the 
real issue between the United States and Mexico is 
“confiscation,” and proceeded to show that many of 
our own state laws have been taken to the Supreme 
Court on the charge that they were confiscatory, 
only to be upheld by that tribunal. Every lawyer, 
he declared, knows how difficult it is to determine 
when confiscation is actually involved in an act of 
legislation. Why, then, should the United States 
government attempt to enforce its own interpreta- 
tion of the Mexican laws, when the only fair settle- 
ment of the question would be to seek the opinion of 
an impartial tribunal? Recently Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon answered, in writing and at some 
length, the declaration of a group of university pro- 
fessors that the foreign debt policy of the adminis- 
tration was decidedly weak in spots. It would be 
interesting to sce the sort of document that Secre- 
tary Kellogg might put out if his critics within the 
American Society of International Law should put 
their objections to his Mexican policy in the form of 


a letter. 


CONSIDERING it abstractly, there is every rea- 
son to approve M. Briand’s proposal that France 
and the United States shall agree to outlaw war as 
a means of settling all future disputes. The project 
is excellent; we should like nothing better than to 
see America sign such an agreement, not merely 
with France but with every other country. Why, 
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then, has this proposal, which M. Briand meant ty 
be taken with the greatest seriousness, been almos, 
ignored in the United States, despite the carnes 
efforts of President Nicholas Murray Butler to pump 
up excitement about it? One reason is that Anme;. 
ica cannot conceive of any quarrel with Franc. 
which would be likely to result in a resort to army 
and therefore regards the proposed agreement 4; 
superfluous. True, this sense of security is per!aps 
unwise; in 1912, war with Germany seemed equa''y 
unthinkable to the average man; no one can say \) 
assurance that today’s friends may not becom 
morrow’s foes. Nevertheless, the feeling exis: 
and helps to explain the apathy with which \{, 
Briand’s proposal has been received. 


GOVERNOR Fuller of Massachusetts has 
prieved Celestino Madeiros, a convicted murderer 
who is under sentence of death. Madeiros is an 
portant witness in the case of Sacco and Vanz 
since he has confessed that a criminal group 
which he was one of the members actually did | 
killing for which the two Italian radicals have | 
doomed to die. The reprieve is the most impor: 
indication we have yet had that the Governor »: 
be intending to exercise his power of clemenc 
either with or without a review of the evidence | 
an unofhcial advisory commission. Meanw! 
statements and letters in regard to the case continu: 
to pour in upon the Governor by the thousand, an 
reveal with extraordinary clarity what things their 
various writers hold to be of fundamental impor 
tance in the American theory and practice of jus: 


ONE of these documents, which can only be 
scribed as an amazing and deplorable performa: 

is a long attack on the article by Professor } 
Frankfurter of Harvard Law School, discussing | 
case, in the March issue of the Atlantic Mont 
The attack came from Dean John H. Wigmor: 
the Law School of Northwestern University, an‘ 
was published in the Boston Evening Transcrip«. 
Dean Wigmore’s statement is a whole-hearted (c- 
fense of Judge Thayer, an assurance that justice }0s 
been done in the case, and a violent and crue! a:- 
sault upon Professor Frankfurter, making the «)- 
surd charge, among others, that he has “knowing!y" 
enlisted in support of men who are “members of 4 
powerful international fraternity or cabal or gang.’ 
We have no space to discuss Dean Wigmore s 
charges in detail. Every one of them was answere: 
by Mr. Frankfurter in a subsequent issue of t! 
Transcript, with quotations from the record whic) 
must satisfy any fair-minded person that the allc- 
gations of Dean Wigmore are groundless. [he 
main contention, based on an apparent, unbelieva! 
ignorance of Massachusetts law, that the Suprem 
Court had in fact passed upon the merits of the 
case, Mr. Frankfurter disproves by quoting from 
the opinion of the court itself. Ellery Sedgwick, 
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editor of the Atlantic Monthly, in a letter of his 
own to the Transcript, characterized Dean Wig- 
more’s performance in terms which leave little to 


be added: 


To many citizens, the real contravention of pro- 
priety in the whole discussion lies in the flippant and 
impulsive tone of Dean Wigmore’s remarks. ‘This 
is a time of life and death. Issues in which the honor 
of a State—even the reputation of a Nation—are in- 
volved, demand discussion free from personal abuse and 
the bitter taint of prejudice. . . . 1 will merely state 
that the demonstrated inaccuracy of Dean Wigmore’s 
facts seems at this pregnant moment singularly un- 
fortunate. His contention follows Judge Thayer's 
expressed opinions with such devotion, and his lack of 
information regarding the official record of the case 
is so marked that only confidence in the scrupulous 
fidelity of the judiciary to the tradition that a judge 
shall confine his influence to the court-room prevents 
all suspicion as to the prime source of Dean Wigmore’s 





information, 


THE revival of the nationalist conception of po- 
litical economy, which has followed the War in Lu- 
rope, finds expression in the new French protective 
tariffs aimed against imports of automobiles and 
other manufactures from the United States. Since 
this country has been following precisely the same 
nationalist tariff policy for many years, it has no 
logical right to object. It will, however, object, par- 
ticularly because the automobile manufacturers, 
facing a saturated home market, see no outlet for 
th r producing capacity except abroad. This will 
probably involve counter-demands trom France and 
a movement toward reciprocity, by which each na- 
tion’s more important products for export may be 

mitted to the other. One would have supposed 
it would be less wasteful and cumbersome for both 
countries to start with a low tariff policy in the first 
place. But the logic of general interest does not 
pply to the tariff. One might as well argue with 
Central-African chieftains and the witch doctors 
who support them that there is no virtue in devil 
worship, as to argue with Republican politicians in 

United States and the protected manufacturers 
who support them, or with the Poincarés of France, 
hat tariffs which disrupt a world economy are bad 
tor nearly everyone. For the witch doctors and 
the protected manufacturers are involved in the 
“nearly.” 


‘TWO important announcements were made last 
week in regard to freedom of utterance over the 
radio. In the past, most broadcasting stations have 
been in the hands of large corporations, and have 
displayed the conservatism and timidity which are 
characteristic of such organizations. However, 


speaking at a meeting arranged by the American 
Civil Liberties Union in New York City, Mr. M. 

Aylesworth, President of the National Broad- 
casting Company, made the definite statement that 
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his organization—which owns one important sta- 
tion, WEAF, manages another, WJZ, and supplies 
much material to nearly forty more—recognizes its 
public Reapnereeity and proposes to live up to it. 
Iie promises that, in the future, controversial po- 
litical and social issues will be discussed for radio 
listeners from every point of view, except that ot 
the advocate of violent revolution. The only re- 
strictions are that the speakers selected shall be com- 
petent and not too uninteresting, and shall stay 
within the time limits set for them in advance— 
something which political speakers seemingly find 
it particularly hard to do. 





QO the following evening, speaking at a dinner o! 
the National League of Women Voters in Wash- 
ington, a similar encouraging declaration was mack 
by Henry A. Bellows, a member of the new Federal 
Radio Commission created under the law passed b 

the recent Congress. Speaking ofhcially, he pointed 
out that while the new radio law does not give tl 

government the right to censor programs in detail, 
it does have the power to suspend the operation o1 
any station failing to give service which justifies its 
monopolizing one of the limited number of channels 
It is strictly up to the pul lic to 
If the directo: 
of contro- 


of communication. 
say whether this is the case or not. 
does not play fair, in the broadcasting 
versial subjects or otherwise, the apprieved citizens 
should write to the Federal Radio Com: mission and 
say so. If enough hg wonicag register complaints ot! 
this sort, there is at least a good chance that th 
station’s license may ag cancelled in favor of son 
one else who will make better use of it. Despite 
current ee expressed by Mr. H. S Wel 
and others, the New Republic believes that the rad 
may have enormous p tenti: ulities in the field of « 
emination of ideas. It welcomes these in lic iti 
that the radio is not to be an instrumentality alm 
exclusively devoted to the cause of reaction. 
EVERYBODY agrees there is something wrong in 
the oil industry. The producers are suffering fron 
overproduction, which lowers to unprofi 
the prices they get from the refineries. 
sumers, hearing of this misfortune, wonder wl! 
they do not benefit from it to the tune of more th: 
a cent or two to the gallon of gasoline. The mo 
intelligent experts who have the public good at heart 
not merely regret the too rapid extraction of « 
from the ground when the total supply in thi 
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country is known to be strictly limited, 
gret the waste 
for storage, and the many wastes which go with 
competitive extraction of oil. It is said that th 
producing industry needs control, and that for con- 
trol, combination or coéperation is desirable. The 
Oil Conservation Board recommends, to this end, 
suspension of the anti-trust laws in oil. But the ex- 
traction industry, unlike the refining and distribut- 


ing processes, seems to be unable to codperate or 
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combine. Soon we are likely to hear calls for gov- 
ernment aid in enforcing combination, just as we 
have already heard one in the bituminous industry. 


Order in Nicaragua vs. Self- 
Government 


HE article of Mr. Linton Wells, on another 
page of this issue, outlining the new policy 
which the administration is about to undertake in 
Nicaragua, does not reveal any great secret. It has 
been evident for many weeks that the State Depart- 
ment was perpetuating disorder rather than pro- 
moting order in that country, and that it would 
cither have to beat a retreat or try something else. 
The sending of Mr. Henry J. Stimson to Nicaragua 
was at once a confession of failure and a warning 
of the probable adoption of a more aggressive 
policy, and all the news which has since leaked out 
has confirmed this interpretation. The State De- 
partment now proposes to put an end to the present 
disorder by frank and thorough-going intervention. 
It will lend to the present government, ameliorated 
by certain adhesions from the “‘liberals,” the support 
of the Marines until the end of the term of Diaz, 
and then will stage an election in which an attempt 
will be made to obtain a fair expression of their 
preference from the voters of Nicaragua. If they 
prefer a “liberal,” the “liberal” will be seated and 
recognized by the government of the United States. 
The new policy of the administration is a sub- 
stantial improvement on its predecessor. Hitherto 
the State Department has attempted to create an 
orderly government in Nicaragua by recognizing a 
revolutionary dictator whose attitude was favorable 
to this country, but whose legal title was doubtful 
and whose popular following was insufficient. In 
spite of recognition, in spite of assistance in arms 
and ammunition and in spite of the neutralized 
areas which prevented the rebels from fighting Diaz 
effectively, the Diaz government could not over- 
come the rebellion. Evidently the State Depart- 
ment picked a man whom the Nicaraguans would 
not have. In the meantime, the revolutionary dis- 
order was having disastrous effects on the welfare 
of the Nicaraguan people. What to do? The 
obvious alternative was to compel the two factions 
to cease fighting and then to try to repair the dam- 
age. Frank and efficient intervention will be sub- 
stituted for disguised and ineffective partisanship. 
The Liberals will, if necessary, be suppressed by the 
armed forces of the United States, but, if possible, 
they will also be placated by being admitted into the 
government and by being promised a fair election 
in 1929, 

There is, of course, another way out. The State 
Department could withdraw recognition and turn 
Diaz over to the tender mercy of the rebels, but that 
course is really not possible. Besides being the ad- 
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mission of a mistake by an august Power, which i, 
never mistaken unless it suffers military defeat, , 
would scarcely be fair to Diaz. The United St). 
will now, without any pretense of legality, take oy, 
for the time being the government of Nicaray 
but in the interest of a new deal which is supp. 
to be fair to both sides. The policy has, of cov; 
its doubtful aspects, even from the State Dep. 
ment’s point of view. If the election in 192s 
sults in the choice of a “liberal” who is unfricy 
to the United States, as it well may, what wil! : 
State Department do about it? How comple: 
the responsibility which the administration ha 
sumed for government in Nicaragua? Hoy 
the administration assume even partial responsi! 
for political order in that country without regu! 
izing and defining its license to intervene? At} 
ent it intervenes or does not intervene to any c\: 
and on any pretext that it sees fit, and its in: 
vention, although the consent of Congress |; 
asked, is either illegal or can be rendered lega! 
by being classified as an act of war. How to 
ularize the kind of interference which the Stat 
partment decides is necessary in Nicaragua ? 
These questions should be recognized as im) 
ant and should be candidly and thoroughly < 
cussed. The State Department and the Presiden: 
seek to evade both candid and thorough discussiv 
Mr. Coolidge refers to the questioning of the po! 
of the administration as a form of disloyalty. t 
his own account of his policy contains obvious 
tradictions which weaken its effectiveness and c 
fuse public opinion. According to the official 
count, the objectives of his Central American po! 
are two-fold. He intends to protect the life 
property of citizens of the United States in ¢! 
countries, and he intends to protect the safety of t 
Panama Canal and the right of the United States 
build a similar canal across Nicaragua. Hk 
dignantly repudiates the accusation that this po! 
is imperialist, or implies any denial of self-govern 
ment to the Central American countries. Yet, as 
is now carried on, it is equivalent to the dominat 
of the whole region between the Rio Grande and t)« 
Panama Canal by the interests and power of t 
United States. The protection of property, fr 
his point of view, justifies the State Department 
imposing the Fourteenth Amendment to our C 
stitution, as interpreted by our courts, upon | 
en legal system, while he assumes that dl 
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‘eidication for taking over, w “i er our interests 
demand it, the government of that country. But 
this policy is not one of law and right; it is one of 
power and prestige. It assumes that the laws about 
property in the United States, and its national in- 
terests as expounded by the State Department, 

intrinsically just and fully entitled to prev ail, but 
they do not prevail by virtue of the acquiescence of 
the people of Mexico or Central America. They 
prevail, if at all, by virtue of the overwhelming 
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economic and military preponderance of the United 
States. 

This preponderance is a fact of major importance 
which it would be unrealistic to ignore. It is a good 
deal to expect that a country with the huge popula- 
tion, the vast wealth and self-righteous state of 
mind of the United States should permit its smaller 
neighbors perversely to threaten its welfare or en- 
danger the life and property of its citizens. But in 
the case of a dispute, who is to judge? At present, 
the United States judges for both parties. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Coolidge, it always judges rightly, which 
is the reason why the accusation of imperialism is 
unfair. But, obviously, this self-justification is a 
little too easy. In many instances, a dispute involves 
a conflict between exclusive interests, and there is 
10 perfectly fair middle course, even though the 
lawyers of the State Department were capable of 
selecting it. If the State Department, consequently, 
pursues its present policy, it will eventually have to 
act throughout the whole of that region as it is 
now acting in Nicaragua. It will exercise a paternal 
supervision over Central America, no matter 
whether the Central Americans or the Mexicans like 
it or not. It will exercise this supervision without 
asking for congressional consent, until it has in- 
volved the country in war, and on the proclaimed 
assumption that whatever it says and does is right. 
A policy of this kind will bring the United States 
eventually into collision with Mexico and will de- 
mand for its success the armed occupation of the 
whole territory south of the Rio Grande. 

As the New Republic has frequently pointed out, 
there is only one way of separating the justifiable 
and the humane from the unjustifiable and the im- 
perialist aspects of this policy. Admitting fully the 
desirability of introducing into Central America the 
habits of responsible and orderly government, it is 
essential that the order should be international. The 
State Department cannot command these people, 
in the name of order, always to obey the legal con- 
ceptions and always to avoid crossing the economic 
interests of the United States. The permanent 
source of order for this region can only be derived 
from an international body in which the Central 
American states and, if possible, Canada also is 
represented. Such is the goal towards which Ameri- 
can progressives should work. It will take a long 
time to reach it. The government will, in the mean- 
time, doubtless try to define its responsibilities and 
regularize its procedure, but its policy in this respect 
will probably be that of persuading or forcing the 
Central American states to accept American super- 
vision in a form similar to the Platt Amendment as 
it applied to Cuba. But, of course, Mexico will 
never submit to such a mitigation of its sovereignty 
except as a result of being conquered, and that is 
why Mexico is the key to the situation, and opposi- 
tion to the coercion of Mexico the major plank ina 
progressive foreign policy. The State Department 
cannot carry on a war with Mexico by means of 
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Marines. The coercion of Nicaragua is police 
work. But the coercion of Mexico means war. The 
people of the United States like to think of them- 
selves as policemen, but they do not as yet like to 
declare war or to bind themselves to policies which 
cannot be realized without war. 


More about Catholicism 
and the Presidency 
OVERNOR SMITH’S answer to Mr. 


Charles Marshall’s open letter has put an 
end, for the time being, to the newspaper discussion 
of his Catholicism as an obstacle to his presidential 
ambition, but the question is still fermenting in th« 
public mind. Since the New Republic started the 
discussion in its issue of March 23, we have been 
fairly deluged with letters from agitated readers, 
and they are still arriving in large quantities. Som« 
of the more recent and better letters are published 
on another page. Those of Mr. R. Clyde White 
and Mr. Morrison I. Swift are particularly worth 
attention, 

In Mr. White’s opinion, the situation of a Catho- 
lic in respect to the presidency is in no way essen- 
tially ditterent from that of a Protestant. While a 
clerical Catholic should be excluded from the presi- 
dency, so should a conspicuously intolerant Protest- 
ant. In both cases this penalty would be imposed 
almost automatically as a result of the “heterogene- 
ity’ of the American people. A Catholic layman 
should not be singled out for particular cross-exaim- 
ination as to the effect of his religious opinions on 
his political behavior. It is sufficient to insist that 
a fundamentalist in religion of any sort would be 
an anomaly in the ofhce of President. 

There is something to be said for Mr. White's 
protest. Ifa Christian, belonging to any particular 
sect, bases upon his sectarian creed some absolute 
rule of political conduct, such as non-resistance or 
unqualihed anti-Catholic intolerance, which would 
have undesirable political consequences, he should 
and does disqualify himself for consideration as a 
presidential! candidate. But this useful warning does 
not tell the whole story. The difference between 
fundamentalist and liberal religious convictions has 
a great deal to do with the disqualification as it 
works in the case of a Protestant, but very little as 
it comes up in the case of a Catholic. All Catholics 
must be fundamentalists in matters of dogma, but 
the absolutism of their creed may or may not warp 
the fabric of their political judgments. In the case 
of a humane man, like Al Smith, who is, in the best 
sense, politically minded, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it would. But there are many Catholics 
who claim to be more “liberal” in their theological 
opinions than Al Smith, whose attitude toward Mex- 
ico, for instance, justifies the suspicion that, as Pres- 
ident, they would allow their religious loyalties to 
exercise an unwholesome influence upon their polit- 
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ical behavior. No doubt, Protestant fundamental- 
ism is, in One respect, threatening a more immedi- 
ately dangerous attack on sound American political 
practice than is any group in the Catholic Church. 
For it is trying to subordinate the teaching in the 
public schools to theological propaganda. But the 
dependence of the Protestants on the public schools 
for the education of their children places the non- 
evolutionary Protestant in a tight place as compared 
to the non-evolutionary Catholic. The latter can 
send his children to the Catholic schools, from which 
any doctrine which is heretical is excluded. The 
former cannot. The American Catholic neutralizes 
the political consequences of his religious fundamen- 
talism by insisting on incommensurable planes of 
action for religion and politics. The Protestant fre- 
quently acts on the same theory in his ordinary eco- 
nomic and political behavior, but in the matter of 
public education he cannot escape from the conse- 
quences of his credal absolutism. The organization 
of his Churches does not provide him with any 
method of protecting his children from being con- 
taminated by what he believes to be irreligious teach- 
ing in the public schools. 

Yet the special schools, which the fundamentalist 
Catholics use to free themselves from the dilemma 
of fundamentalist Protestants, constitute, perhaps, 
the clearest justification for submitting Catholic can- 
didates for the presidency to an unusually searching 
cross-examination. The Catholic Church seeks, by 
means of its schools, to carry on a spiritual life of 
its own independent of the general movement of 
American national culture. It has always been and 
will try always to remain a stranger among the 
household gods of the American pantheon. There 
is about it something foreign which, no matter how 
it is at times obscured and belittled in ordinary in- 
tercourse, is always conspicuous on important cere- 
monial occasions. When the Eucharist Congress 
assembled in Chicago, about this time last year, it 
created the impression of being a magnificent dem- 
onstration of power by an historic state Church, 
which survived by virtue of a culture and a logic 
alien to that of America. As M. André Siegfried 
says in his recently published book, ‘America Comes 
of Age”: “The Catholic Church is a thing apart in 
the heart of the American body politic. It col- 
laborates in its own time and in its own way, 
but in the long run it remains distinct and does not 
fuse.” 

It is the feeling that Catholics are subservient to 
an organization and a system of authority of foreign 
origin and with foreign interests that, in the minds 
of Americans, tends to disqualify a Catholic for the 
presidency. The feeling is, of course, frequently ex- 
aggerated into a wholly unreasonable and obnoxious 
suspicion, but in so far as it applies to candidates for 
the presidency, it will never be banished by appeals 
to the principle of toleration. While the American 
nation will always welcome and, we hope, grant free- 
dom of utterance to the adherents of all kinds of 
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orthodoxies and heresies, it will not necessarily jp. 
vite them all to the White House. The Presiden; 
has become, in the minds of the American peop|e, 
the personal symbol of the independence, the integ. 
rity and the self-government of their Republic. Th. 
Constitution requires that, unlike any other politica} 
official, he be born on American soil. Obviously. 
there are many naturalized Americans who would 
make better Presidents than many native Americans, 
as the Fathers very well knew, but native Americans 
are more likely to understand and share the basic 
traditions of American life. Those Americans who 
ask that a presidential candidate be above suspicion 
of being unduly influenced in his political 
cisions by sources of authority of foreign origin are 
merely carrying on the spirit of this constituti: 
provision. 

The Catholic Church will remain an alien gucst 
in the American body politic as long as it tries « 
form the minds of American Catholics by educati:n- 
al methods different from those which are used : 
form the minds of other American citizens. | 
parochial schools exist for the purpose of prot. 
ing the children of Catholic parents from becomin: 
too quickly and too completely secularized 
Americanized in their habits of mind. They are, 
we freely admit, essential to the perpetuation o| 
religious society with the organization and creed 
the Catholic Church and, American politics and cu!- ? 
ture being as rudimentary as they are, their effort to E 
make the children of Catholic parents good Cath»- 
lics does not prevent them from being, also, goo! 
Americans. But that is partly because Catholic 
has a culture in which Catholics have confiden 
whereas democracy has not. The time may con 
when the kind of religious education which 
parochial schools offer will be condemned by Amer 
ican educational authority as a handicap to Am: 
can social and political welfare. At present, ' 
science and the art of public education are not su’ 
ciently mature to justify the attempt by the Si 
to discriminate in favor of its own methods. ‘T! 
fact alone invalidates Mr. Morrison I. Swift’s arvu- 
ment in favor of the suppression of parochia! 
schools. American public education is far too © 
perimental and tentative to justify the State in im- 
posing it upon the children of Catholic parents. 
Moreover, if and when it has ceased to be experi- 
mental and when, if ever, it can successfully educate 
American children to behave as good citizens in 2 
free democratic state, we feel sure it will refrain 
from calling in the State to outlaw the parochia! 
schools. Public schools which were capable of using 
education to unfold the individual and social pos- 
sibilities of its pupils would not need to compel in- 
telligent Catholics to prefer for their children an 
education of this kind. It is true, nevertheless, that 
the education which the parochial schools now give, 
subordinated as it is to afirming the authority of the 
Catholic Church, does tend to create an alien en- 
clave in the American body politic. 
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For the present, there is no way of reaching a 
completely satisfactory accommodation between a 
society with the high and mighty pretensions of the 
Catholic Church and a society with the high and 
mighty pretensions of the American State. For the 
American State, as it is popularly interpreted, de- 
mands at times something like religious devotion 
from its citizens, and the Catholic Church has al- 
ways claimed and occasionally exercised an author- 
ity which extends into the realm of politics. A con- 
flict is, consequently, always possible, but since these 
high and mighty pretensions are really anachronistic 
survivals from an outworn culture, it will probably 
never come. Both the Church and the State cul- 
tivate absolutism in order to defend their privileges 
against attack, and in a world in which no attack 
takes place, they cling to the pretension but com- 
promise its assertion. The real conflict is not be- 
tween Church and State or between Catholicism and 
Americanism, but between a culture which is based 
on absolutism and encourages obedience, uniformity 
and intellectual subservience, and a culture which 
encourages curiosity, hypotheses, experimentation, 
verification by facts and a consciousness of the proc- 
esses of individual and social life as opposed to con- 
clusions about it. There is a kind of Americanism 
which is as absolutistic as Catholicism with far less 
reason, and there are Catholics who are admirable 
examples of mature liberality of spirit. Such being 
the general condition, it is wholly unjustified to ex- 
clude Catholics from the sanctuary of Americanism, 
as Mr. Swift does. Many of them tend to be more 
flexible and more progressive than the mass of their 
Protestant fellow countrymen. Yet, considering the 
special nature of their tradition, education and or- 
ganization, it is not unreasonable to watch Catholic 
candidates for President with unusual care. For the 
nature of Catholic culture tends to make them ex- 
cessively deferential to the political influence of their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 


Shall We Have a Coal Trust? 


LTHOUGH in the past, times of strike in the 
bituminous coal industry have brought many 
suggestions for its reformation from the direction 
of the harassed consumers, this strike has brought 
none. Apparently the consumer is not harassed. It 
may be significant, however, that a proposal has ap- 
peared from the direction of the industry itself. In 
spite of the fact that there is plenty of coal—or per- 
haps partly because of it—in spite of the fact that 
two-thirds of the production is non-union, those who 
own and manage coal know that the industry is as 
badly off as ever, and this proposal may perhaps be 
taken as an indication of that fact. 

Mr. Mark M. Jones, a management engineer 
who has had close contacts with the industry, has 
published a pamphlet entitled “One Way to Stabil- 
ize the Bituminous Industry in the United States.” 
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He begins by setting forth the well known facts of 
wide fluctuations in production, price and employ- 
ment, the severe competition in the industry, and 
their deleterious effects on all concerned. Few com- 
panies are profitable. Wasteful and _ inefficient 
methods and management prevail. Some of the 
difhculties outlined by Mr. Jones may sound strange 
in the ear of the traditional economist. “Ownership 
and management are still in the same hands to an 
extent that tends to reduce the quality of manage- 
ment.” What has Professor Ripley to say to that? 
‘“Re-financing of coal properties which have failed 
is reducing their capital charges against operations, 
and thereby tending to undermine the stronger com- 
panies at no advantage to the public—thus accentu- 
ating the instability of the industry.”” Apparently, 
then, competition does not eliminate the less fit. 
“Free play of supply and demand has produced a 
price system which unduly favors the larger coal 
consumer at the expense of the smaller consumer.” 
What becomes, then, of the supposed beneficial na- 
ture of these basic “natural laws’? of economics? 
‘The anti-trust laws of the United States are the 
most serious barrier to stabilization of the industry 
because they prevent the planning and coéperation 
necessary to formulate and execute a stabilization 
program for the industry through private initia- 
tive.” Apparently combination has its advantages. 

Many will agree with Mr. Jones that stabiliza- 
tion of the industry would be for the long-run benetit 
of the consumer as well as of miners and managers, 
and many will agree that some sort of control is 
essential for stabilization. From this point on, how- 
ever, his thesis is strikingly novel. The industry, he 
says, is incapable of organizing itself without out- 
side aid. Its managers “have the psychology and 
habits of conflict.” Therefore the government, the 
consumers and the bankers should turn to and or- 
ganize for the industry a trust, similar in many re- 
spects to the United States Steel Corporation, which 
could control the industry in much the same way. 
We have indeed gone a long distance in this country 
from the days of the Sherman Law, when it is pos- 
sible to suggest seriously that the government and 
the consumers, instead of attempting to enforce 
competition, should enforce combination! 

The broad lines of the proposal are as follows. 
A holding company is to be organized controlling 
about 20 percent of the developed bituminous ca- 
pacity of the United States. The properties to be 
held are to be chosen from among the companies 
which are at least earning their fixed charges, with 
a view to assembling the best qualities of a number 
of kinds of coal, well situated with respect to mar- 
kets, and having possibilities of low-cost production. 
This company would have unified sales, financial and 
accounting organizations, but separate operating or- 
ganizations for each district. Other and somewhat 
smaller holding companies of the same sort should 
be formed, all together comprising slightly less than 
$0 percent of the required producing capacity of the 
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country. A holding company for retail distribution, 
also controlling less than half of the business, should 
also be formed. 

Companies of this size could exercise a control 
over prices, aiming not to let the sales realization 
to the producer go below a certain minimum nor 
above a certain maximum. They could base their 
prices according to the district where the coal was 
mined. They could charge less in the summer, thus 
encouraging the consumer to buy in the slack season 
and helping to regularize production. They could 
reduce operating costs, introduce more efficient 
methods, and reduce the cost and improve the ser- 
vice of distribution. All these achievements would 
help to steady employment. Under such corpora- 
tions, the employment offices, the housing systems 
and the company stores could be removed from the 
jurisdiction of local mine managers, centralized and 
run according to the best standards of “welfare,” 
while other measures for employees’ welfare could 
be introduced. Wage reductions would be for- 
bidden, except under defined, exceptional circum- 
stances. Forestation could be practised on idle 
lands. Research could be undertaken, by-products 
utilized, and markets extended. In short, the coal 
trust could bring to the coal industry substantially 
what well managed industrial combinations have 
brought to other industries. 

There is nothing new in all of that; the novelty 
inheres in the proposals for enforcing and sustain- 
ing the combination. First, there is the part to be 
played by bankers and financial houses. They 
should decline to refinance any company which has 
failed, unless it be merged, under approval, with a 
going concern. They should study the industry with 
a view to discovering which mines ought to be oper- 
ated and which ought not, and govern their 
financing accordingly. They should aid the consoli- 
dations above recommended. They should urge 
consumers to buy their coal continuously from one 
or two approved companies, regardless of price con- 
cessions that may be offered by others, and to specify 
their shipments regularly throughout the year. 

Consumers should coéperate by dealing regularly 
with a few companies. They should refrain from 
operating mines themselves. Railroads should not 
encourage opening up new mines just to increase 
their trafic, but on the other hand should analyze 
the rate structure and propose changes which would 
aid the economical development of the industry. 

It may be doubted whether the industry, bankers 
and consumers would coéperate in this manner with- 
out the steps which it is urged that government 
should take. As an emergency measure, the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust laws should be repealed as 
far as the bituminous industry is concerned. No 
new mines should be allowed to be opened without 
a “certificate of public necessity’ granted by the 
proper authority. A uniform cost-accounting sys- 
tem should be enforced on the industry. The crea- 
tion of the three large coal corporations contem- 
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plated should be “ordered.” There should be cre. 
ated a Federal Bituminous Stabilization Board, 
Federal Coal Coérdinator, and ten or twelve Re- 
gional Coal Coérdinators. These officials would 
discover and decide which mines should remain 
closed or unopened, and would organize a reserve 
holding company to take over and hold developed 
coal mines which still have large deposits but which 
are unprofitable. Not to exceed 3 percent would be 
paid to the owners of these mines, reckoned on the 
cost of the land and the cost of the equipment, less 
depreciation. The income to pay this dividend 
would be derived from taxes on the operating por- 
tion of the industry. The law should specify the 
maximum and the minimum sales realization to be 
allowed, and the board should pass on all plans for 
consolidations or issues of securities. The contro! 
would be limited, however, to six years. Apparent) 
Mr. Jones believes that by that time the central cor- 
poration and the public habit would be so firmly 
established that competition could not destroy them. 

As to labor, Mr. Jones has little to say excep: 
that the union can have nothing to contribute an 
that the policy of conflict should give way to a polic) 
of coéperation. Evidently he has in mind some 
sort of company-controlled employee-representation 
plan. 

The result aimed at is, quite frankly, stabilizing 
the industry through the agency of large private 
corporations, thus emulating the situation which 
already exists in other industries which have suc- 
cumbed to modern combination. Consumers and 
labor have so far come to the point of tolerating 
these large concerns where they exist, without kick- 
ing up much fuss. But if consumers and labor are 
to be asked actively to help in the formation of a 
new trust where it does not exist, will they not 
rightly insist on a few more safeguards against 
exploitation? In spite of all the obvious advan- 
tages of large-scale operations, there remain doubts 
as to their automatic beneficence. It used to be said 
that the only alternative to competition was social- 
ism. Apparently Mr. Jones does not think so. 
His proposal would involve a final sanction for pri- 


vate monopoly. 
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The Muses Out of Work 


HEN one looks back on the American 
poetry of the season, one is aware of 
only two events which emerge as of the 
first interest: ““The King’s Henchman,” by Miss 
Millay, and “White Buildings,” by Mr. Hart Crane. 
Mr. E. A. Robinson’s “Tristram” has been extra- 
vagantly admired in some quarters; but, though it 
is undoubtedly more easily readable than his other 
Arthurian poems, though it contains a better story 
more energetically told and though it is by no means 
poor in those flashes of moral vision which often 
make the worst of Robinson more interesting than 
the best of a good many of his contemporaries, it 
seems to me that these luminosities of poetry are 
too low-burning and evanescent to transmute the 
whole of a long narrative which reads at its worst 
like a movie scenario and at its best like a romantic 
novel of adultery of the nineties, full of long, well 
bred conversations of which the metaphysical arch- 
ness sounds peculiarly incongruous in the mouths 
of the barbarous heroes of medieval legend. What 
is admirable about “Tristram”’ is that after now so 
many years during which he has been becoming more 
and more abstract, more and more devious and more 
and more spectral, Mr. Robinson should suddenly 
come to life to write a poem with so much vividness 
and animation, if not precisely with so much reality 
or so much art. But, with all respect for a fine 
poet and for one of the few really honorably won 
American reputations of our time, I would still give 
the whole of Mr. Robinson's Arthurian cycle, with 
its conventional romantic stage properties of unre- 
created castles, seas and wars and its false starts at 
passionate expression always foundering in “before 
we knew what we were yet to see” and “until we saw 
as far as we should know,” for a single one of his 
New England elegies. Miss Millay’s poetic drama 
(which in its published form is considerably longer 
than the libretto used for the opera) attempts a 
theme much like Mr. Robinson's and, though she 
treats it but little less conventionally, gets out of it 
better poetry. Miss Millay, though with a strong 
dramatic instinct, has not much imagination for 
character; and, in writing “The King’s Hench- 
man,” she seems to have been hampered by 
the conventions and the exigencies of an opera 
libretto. Nor do I think her last act so 
effective as her situation warrants. But in point of 
style, “The King’s Henchman” is remarkably sus- 
tained and quite out of the class of her other plays: 
the language manages to remain simple without ever 
ceasing to be terse, original and, as it were, well 
seasoned. And at its high point, in the love scene 
of the second act, Miss Millay, instead of merely 
allowing her lovers, as Mr. Robinson’s do, to 
debate about their love, succeeds in finding for their 
emotions a musical equivalent. 





It is precisely to her mastery of the music of Eng- 
lish verse that Miss Millay owes her preéminence 
(not that Mr. Robinson is not himself a master, 
but his music is mostly confined to the “dying fall’’ ) 
The Imagists, it seems to me, inoculated American 
poetry with an entirely inadequate idea of what 
poetry ought to be: they popularized a sort of sur- 
face-poetry, poetry of description, poetry for the 
eye—the poetry of Amy Lowell, Mr. Sandburg and 
Mr. Fletcher—a poetry mainly of prose cadences 
and flattened prose vowels. <A few years ago, the 
writer was discussing poetry with a number of 
young men of his acquaintance, all of them persons 
of reading and taste and one of them a distin- 
guished follower of the Imagist tradition: it ap- 
peared, in the course of the conversation, that none 
of them had any use for Milton. When one con- 
fronted them with particular passages, the reason 
became quite plain: they were tone-deaf to Milton's 
effects. Compelled to apprehend “Paradise Lost’’ 
through the eye and the intellect alone, they could 
see nothing in the most magnificent passages but 
the bad taste of mixed mythology, the dreariness 
of obsolete theology, the clumsiness of an inexact 
imagination and the affectation of a tortured 
tongue. Wordsworth fared even worse: they 
thought Wordsworth about the same thing as Long- 
fellow. They couldn't hear the difference between 
Wordsworth and Longfellow any more than they 
could hear the kinship between Wordsworth and 
Milton. The influence of the Imagist school has 
thus done much to rob American poetry, as it were, 
of the dimension of sound. And the dangerous 
example of Walt Whitman (himself a very great 
poet) has, paradoxically enough, rendered it even 
more prosaic: in borrowing from Walt Whitman, 
his followers seem to have appropriated nothing 
but the formulas of rhapsody and, for the most 
part, to have remained entirely insensible to the ex- 
traordinary musical gift which, for example, led 
Whitman, in rendering bird-song, to hit, not merely 
upon lyrical rhythms, but even upon combinations 
of vowels and consonants startlingly similar to those 
which Aristophanes had found to mimic the night- 
ingale. To look only at the poetry of the present 
season, the work of Miss Lola Ridge, Mr. James 
Rorty, Mr. Virgil Geddes and Mr. Eugene Jolas, 
all, in one way or another, show evidence of this 
untuning of verse. Now, Miss Millay, who is per- 
haps a little deficient in visual imagination, writes 
as a pupil of Shakespeare and of Bach—and, in the 
second act of ““The King’s Henchman,” as a pupil 
by no means unworthy of her masters. In the ex- 
quisite music of the love-scene, at once so irregular 
and so smooth, at once so exact and so free, she has 
reached one of the high points of her poetry. It is 
the magic strain which strikes our ear and which, 
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with the very clear outline of its phrases and the 
definiteness of its images, speaks wordlessly to the 
heart and makes us suffer first love again, with all 
its awkwardness turned to beauty. 

As for Mr. Crane, he is a singular case; he, too, 
commands a diapason. But it is a diapason of 
which the phrases are anything but clear and the 
images anything but definite. Mr. Crane has a 
most remarkable style, a style which is strikingly 
original—almost something like a great style, if 
there could be such a thing as a great style which 
was, not merely not applied to a great subject, but 
not, so far as one can see, applied to any subject 
at all. Mr. Crane’s “‘corymbulous formations of 
mechanics—W ho hurried the hill breezes, spouting 
malice Plangent over meadows” and his “great wink 
of eternity, Of rimless floods, unfettered leeward- 
ings, Samite sheeted and processioned” remind us 
a little of the poet Chivers, who wrote of “cataracts 
of adamant uplifted into mountains, Making oceans 
metropolitan for the glory of the dawn,” and from 
whom Poe borrowed his later poetic style. One 
does not demand of poetry nowadays that it shall 
provide us with logical metaphors or with an in- 
telligible sequence of ideas: Rimbaud is inconsecu- 
tive and confused. Yet, with Rimbaud, whom Mr. 
Crane somewhat resembles, we experience intense 
emotional excitement and artistic satisfaction; we 
are dazzled by the eruption of his images, but we 
divine what it is he is saying. But, with Mr. Crane, 
though he sometimes moves us, it is in a way curi- 
ously vague. 


Still fervid covenant, Belle Isle, 
—Unfolded floating dais before 

Which rainbows twine continual hair— 
Belle Isle, white echo of the oar! 


The imaged Word, it is, that holds 
Hushed willows anchored in its glow. 
It is the unbetrayable reply 

Whose accent no farewell can know. 


Lines even so explicit as these are rare in Mr. Crane. 
His poetry is, as they say of French troops, a dis- 
ponible. We are eagerly waiting to see to which 
part of the front he will move it: just at present, it 
is killing time in the cafés behind the lines. 

This disproportion between language and theme 
is characteristic of a whole group of contemporary 
poets. Among writers who have published vol- 
umes during the present season, one may cite Mr. 
John Crowe Ransom, Mr. Foster Damon, Mr. 
Maxwell Bodenheim and Mr. Archibald MacLeish. 
Each of these, in greater or less degree, is an exam- 
ple of distinguished style or inventive language in 
the service of a soul which, at least at the moment, 
does not strike us as sufficiently interesting. Mr. 


Ransom is much the best of these—I have paid my 
respects to him elsewhere—but for so subtle and 
brilliant a writer, the impression he makes upon us 
is singularly mild. 
called “Returning to Emotion,” 


Mr. Bodenheim’s new volume, 
seems to me to 
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have many ingenious figures, but little more emotion 
than his previous ones (yet Mr. Bodenheim ;, , 
poet and, though his books are rather disappoint 
when we try to read them through, he appear, 
to excellent advantage in the selection made }y 
Conrad Aiken for the anthology called “Modery 
American Poetry” in the Modern Library Series). 
And Mr. MacLeish, though he is polished and |ct. 
tered where Mr. Crane is careless and wilful, pre- 
sents also a case of a fine style which has not yet 
been called to the front. Mr. MacLeish ely 
now writes well as a poet of the age of Eliot, whe: 
he formerly, when he was first out of Yale, wrote 
well, :f 1 am not mistaken, as a poet of the age 0} 
Masefield. He fails completely to convince | 
of the necessity of his invocation of the void (he js 
perhaps at his best in his satires and trifles) : it is 
the fashion which has changed and not Mr. M 
Leish who has grown, who has found his poctic 
identity. He writes admirable English verse: |\\s 
instrument is of the very best make; but, emotion 
ally and intellectually, I fear that, a good deal of 
time, he is talking through his hat. (In oo 
eral, the influence of T. S. Eliot seems rather uni 
tunate: it is making the young men prematurc'y 
senile; it is bad enough for Mr. Eliot to feel like 
Gerontion, but with him the state of mind is rea! 
and the poetry to which it gives rise has its poig- 
nancy: with his followers, it is largely a pose.) 

In connection with much American poetry of ¢! 
kind I have been discussing above, one gets the im 
pression that, if the manner of it is often more in- 
teresting than the matter, it is perhaps because t! 
poets themselves do not lead very interesting liy 
Does it really constitute a career for a man to co 
nothing but write lyric poetry? Can such a man 
rightly expect the world to be interested in what hic 
has to say? In some cases, such a career justilics 
itself. But more often, I believe, it fails to. Think o! 
the poets of Johnson's “Lives”—almost all clergy- 
men, courtiers, statesmen, ambassadors or phy- 
sicians: Waller sat in Parliament and engineered 
a Royalist plot; Milton was Cromwell’s Latin sec- 
retary and narrowly escaped the scaffold at the 
time of the Restoration; Prior was ambassador to 
France and had a part in negotiating the treaty of 
Utrecht. And these three poets, so entirely ditier- 
ent from one another, have this in common, that 
their work is marked and made interesting by a 
concern with public affairs and a large experience 
of the world. And even those poets who, in the 
Rome of Virgil and Horace as well in the Enc- 
land and France of the seventeenth century, played 
no active part in the life of their time, benefited 
much by their close contact with the Court, where 
the civilization of the age had in some respects been 
brought to its highest point and where the problems 
of the day were in the air. It is no doubt partly 
the fault of the American world that the poet has 
no part in its affairs: politics is unattractive to 
people of intelligence; the specialization and high 
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pressure of the professions make the cultivation of 
literature difficult; and a central social point of 
yantage from which all the activities of the time 
may be surveyed—as from Paris, London or Rome 
—is apparently impossible. But from his experi- 
ence of poetry and poets, the writer has finally been 
driven to the conclusion that a young poet in Amer- 
‘ca should not be advised at the outset to give up all 
for the Muse—to seclude himself in the country, to 
live from hand to mouth in Greenwich Village or 
to escape to the Riviera. I should not advise him 
even to be an editor or to work in a publisher's 
ofice. The poet would do better to study a pro- 
fession, to become a banker or a public official or 
even to go in for the movies. What is wrong with 
the younger American poets is that they have no 
stake in society. One does not want them to suc- 
cumb to society; but one wants them, at least, to 
have some relation to it. If the relation is an un- 
comfortable or a quarrelsome one, so much, per- 
haps, the better. As it is, the conflicts of fecling 
and the criticism of society are largely left to the 
novelists and the dramatists. And the only emotions 
possible for the poets are those of sterility. The 
young poets who admire, and set themselves to 
school to, Yeats would do well to consider how 
much of his strength is derived from his identifica- 
tion of his own aims with those of his people and 
party. It is perhaps only the political partisan, like 
Yeats—or like Dante—who has the right to be dis- 
illusioned with politics; as it is perhaps only the man 
of the world, like Catullus or like Byron, who has 
the right to be insolent to the great. 

One of the ways in which American poets—the 
pocts of the opposite camp from those I have just 
been discussing—attempt to establish some sort of 
solidarity with society is by trying to immerse them- 
selves, usually by way of Carl Sandburg and Walt 
Whitman, in the common life of their time. Mr. 
James Rorty has tried to do this and, to the writer's 
mind, has failed: his Canadian and Californian 
“landscapes” are charming, a really fresh and dis- 
tinguished poetry of the West; but as a prophet of 
The New Masses, Mr. Rorty will convince nobody. 
He is at home, and a poet, in the solitudes of the 
mountains and the prairies, but not yet among the 
crowds. Mr. Eugene Jolas, in “Cinema,” approaches 
the vulgar life of America, not through Sandburg 
and Whitman, but by way of Guillaume Apolli- 
naire and the other modern French fanciers of sky- 
scrapers and movies; but, on the whole, for all his 
bold and pyrotechnic images, he seems to write of 
American life from the outside, better informed 
than his European masters, but still, preoccupied 
with the phenomena of the surface. (Mr. Jolas 
is, however, quite successful in writing about rail- 
road journeys.) The writer does not, of course, 
disapprove of the policy which these poets have 
followed. He is merely discussing the success 
of particular poets. And before passing on from 


this school of poetry, one would like to call at- 
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tention to the work of Mr. Kenneth Fearing which 
has been appearing in The New Masses. Mr. Fear- 
ing seems the most promising hard-boiled poet now 
on the horizon: he has an original flavor and accent, 
which, furthermore, seem to be thrown into relief by 
a genuine poet's intensity. One hopes that he will 
soon publish a book. 

Two poets deserve a sort of separate mention: 
Mr. Scudder Middleton, author of “Upper Night,” 
and Mr. Mark Van Doren, author of “7 P. M.” 
Though neither has a very wide range, both possess 
musical instruments: they practise English poetry 
successfully. Neither is eccentric nor a follower 
of the literary fashion; and both convey the impres- 
sion of writing their poetry “‘on the side,” as a nat- 
ural function of lives which are well occupied with 
other things. These other things do not in them- 
selves seem particularly stimulating: Mr. Van 
Doren conveys an impression of reflective well-be- 
ing, and Mr. Middleton has an attitude of slight! 
frustrated equanimity which are perhaps charact 
istic, in America, of the classes which are at oncy 
comfortable and sensitive. None the less, such ex- 
perience is authentic and the poetry which it pro- 
duces is authentic. Mr. Middleton's “Children ot 
Blossom” and “Burial” and Mr. Van Doren’s “7 
P. M.,” “Apple-Hell” and “The Crime” are among 
the best things of the season. 

If it is true, as I have suggested, that some of 
the most gifted of American poets are less remark- 
able than they might be if they did not make the 
writing of poetry the exclusive pursuit of their ca- 
reers, it is possible that we have here an explana- 
tion of the fact that in America the women who 
write poetry seem, in some ways, more interesting 
than the men. 
reer in itself, of which poetry is bound to be a by- 
product, but also a reflection. I have spoken of 
Miss Millay above; Miss Léonie Adams has, dur- 
ing the past year, published in magazines a consider- 
able amount of work brilliantly up to her best stand- 
ard; and Miss Louise Bogan a set of poems which 

Miss 
Laura Gottschalk has brought out a first volume of 
verse, metaphysical rather than passionate, but dis- 
tinguished by a singular irony and a fancy of authen- 


lo be a woman is, as a rule, a ca- 


surpass anything she has previously done. 


tic strangeness. 

The writer has occasionally been accused of over- 
rating the more popular irony of Miss Dorothy 
Parker. It is true that Miss Parker’s epigrams 
sound like the Hotel Algonquin and not like the 
drawing-rooms and cotiee-houses of the eigl 
century. But I believe that, if we admire, as it is 
fashionable to do, the light verse of Prior and Gay, 
we should admire Miss Parker also. She writes 
well: her wit is the wit of her time and place; but 
it is often as cleanly economic at the same time that 
it is as flatly brutal as the wit of the age of Pope; 
and, within its scope, it is a criticism of life. It has 
its roots in contemporary reality, and that is what | 
EpMUND WILSON. 
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Our Coming Intervention in 
Nicaragua’ 


HE Chinese imbroglio has lately deprived 

Nicaragua of her front-page position in the 

newspapers. Yet the situation there is no 
less critical than it was several months ago. In 
fact, I believe the State Department is preparing to 
administer to this revolt-sick republic an anesthetic 
in the form of complete intervention, and by a pain- 
less operation remove its desire for insurrection for 
all time to come. 

It was my good fortune to spend the first three 
months of this year in Nicaragua. During. this 
period, I visited both coasts and remote sections of 
the interior. 1 discussed the situation with Ameri- 
can and other foreign officials and residents; with 
Conservatives and Liberals, including the leaders; 
with the mozos on the fighting lines. 1 witnessed 
numberless battles—in short, saw and learned just 
about all there was to see and learn. Three weeks 
ago, I returned to America without having been 
converted to either the Conservative or Liberal 
cause, but more firmly opposed to war than I have 
ever been, particularly when it is waged for the 
reasons which lie behind this one in Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan situation is the age-old story of 
the Ins and the Outs—with complications. 

The United States government has definitely com- 
mitted itself to the task of keeping President Adolfo 
Diaz in office until his successor is chosen at a gen- 
eral election, to be held during October, 1928, and 
inaugurated on January 1, 1929. It is equally de- 
termined to keep Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, erstwhile vice- 
president and leader of the present Liberal revolt, 
from ousting Diaz and assuming the presidency, 
which he claims is his by constitutional right. Al- 
most everyone is familiar with the events leading 
up to the present situation, therefore they will not 
be reviewed here. Suffice it to say that the State 
Department believes Diaz was legally designated 
President by a legally elected Congress, which, at 
the same time, repudiated Sacasa. It argues that 
Sacasa invalidated his claims to the presidency by 
remaining out of the country for more than a year 
and enlisting the support of Mexico to carry on an 
insurrection. No one denies Mexico’s right to sell 
munitions to whomever she pleases; her sin, accord- 
ing to the State Department, lies in the fact that, 
in supporting Sacasa and lending material aid in 
the form of arms, ammunition and, supposedly, 
money, she did so from an obvious desire to affront 
the United States. This was part of a program, it 





* An editorial article giving the New Republic’s own attitude on 
the questions raised by Mr. Wells will be found on page 314 of 
this issue. 


is said, which has for its purpose the undermining 
of American prestige in Latin America. An a! 
ance between Sacasa and Mexico cannot be vic) 
other than suspiciously by the American gov, 
ment. 

For almost eighteen months, American and ot)er 
foreign lives have been threatened, and their prop- 
erty destroyed or confiscated, by both factions. \. 
intentionally, it must be admitted, but inasmuch 
both armies live off the country, they show little re. 
gard for ownership when they encounter something 
they need, or think they need. And as foreign 
live in all sections of the country, their lives are «i- 
ways indanger. During the thirteen years prior to 
August, 1925, one hundred Marines, stationed at 
Managua as a legation guard, acted as a deterrent 
to all and sundry who aspired to overthrow 
government. Then the Marines were withdra) 
Twenty-five days later the present revolt began, 
veloping into as complicated and unsavory a mess 
as ever disturbed the peace of any country. \s 
a consequence, Nicaragua has degenerated to a « 
dition where it is virtually bankrupt and is bor: 
ing on anarchy. Thousands of lives have been | 
millions of dollars’ worth of property destro: 
and the economic development of the country | 
been retarded at least ten years. 

This situation could, of course, have been 
lieved at any time during this period had the Nia- 
rine guard been reéstablished and the disputants 
told, in no uncertain terms, that fighting must stop. 
But this was not done, for fear the reason wou! 
be misinterpreted. Believe it or not, if the State 
Department is threatened with the charge of ° 
perialism,” its attachés are troubled with insomn a 
for weeks! 

To continue the argument: the United States 
owns valuable canal rights in Nicaragua. There 
are more than 300 American and other foreign re 
dents there. It is America’s “sacred duty” to pro- 
tect its own rights and, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
to accord protection not only to its own citizens and 
their property in Central America, but to those 0! 
other nations, as well. More than 3,200 Marincs 
and sailors have been landed in Nicaragua during 
recent months, and fourteen war vessels have becn 
patrolling Nicaraguan waters to prevent filibuster- 
ing. This does not constitute “intervention,” tle 
State Department explains. The naval force has 
been landed to “protect: American and other for- 
eign lives and property.” That is true. The r 
sult is, both factions have been restricted to fighting 
areas in remote sections of the hinterland, where 
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they slaughter themselves to their hearts’ content, 
while the country slowly disintegrates. 

Had the State Department's policy, at the out- 
set, been one of intervention rather than interfer- 
ence, many lives and considerable property would 
have been saved. Nicaragua would today be as 
peaceful as Zion City, Illinois, and on the high road 
to prosperity. But intervention, say the critics, 
would have been equivalent to committing an act of 
“cross, unconscionable imperialism,’’ to protect 
“nowerful Wall Street interests.” Unfortunately 
for the critics, Wall Street isn’t at present inter- 
ested in her—or wasn’t until six weeks ago, when 
J. and W. Seligman and Company were prevailed 
upon to lend a million dollars to save her trom 
bankruptcy. This banking house, the critics may 
like to know, refused to accept more than 6 percent 
interest, when 10 had been offered! 

However, Nicaragua is about to be saved from 
self-destruction, for intervention is in the offing. 

On April 9, Colonel Henry J. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War during the Taft administration, sailed 
to conduct an investigation into Nicaraguan aftairs, 
as the personal representative of President Cool- 
idge. The purpose of his visit, as described by 
the State Department, was to convey to the Ameri- 
can Minister, Charles H. Eberhardt, and Admiral 
Julian L. Latimer, commanding the naval forces in 
Nicaragua, “certain views of the administration, 
which cannot conveniently be taken up by corre- 
spondence,” and “‘to get information from them as 
to the entire situation in that country to bring back 
for the use of this government, which they cannot 
well give to us through correspondence.” 

Within a week, Colonel Stimson will have com- 
pleted his investigation and be homeward bound, 
to report his findings to President Coolidge. And 
that report, I venture to predict, will result in im- 
mediate intervention in fact. Colonel Stimson un- 
doubtedly was sent to Nicaragua to confirm the be- 
lief of the State Department that immediate inter- 
vention is all that will save the republic from ir- 
reparable ruin. The State Department has decided 
in favor of this act of benevolent despotism, I be- 
lieve, regardless of the flood of accusations charg- 
ing imperialism which is certain to inundate it. But 
it is the one humane method of treating this sick 
country at present, and as such, should receive the 
approbation of the world. Within thirty days after 
intervention in fact occurs, all but 500 Marines can 
be withdrawn, and after the general elections this 
number can be reduced until the old legation guard 
of one hundred remains. If past experience is any 
guide, it must be maintained at Managua indeti- 
nitely, in order to assure peace and prosperity. 

Colonel Stimson is reported to have interviewed 
about everyone in Nicaragua who could inform him 
regarding the situation, except Dr. Sacasa and those 
of his supporters who are with him at Puerto 
Cabezas. Last week, he extended an invitation to 


the Liberal leader to confer with him at Managua. 
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Safe conduct was guaranteed and a destroyer placed 
at his disposal. But Sacasa displayed his usual re- 
luctance to attend conferences, delegating three 
members of his ‘cabinet’ instead. These gentle- 
men — Dr. Leonardo Arguello, Minister of 
Hacienda; Dr. Rodolfo Espinosa, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and M. Cordero Reyes, private 
secretary to Dr. Sacasa—left Puerto Cabezas 
April 27, aboard the destroyer Preston, and arrived 
at the capital April 30. It is said they are fully 
empowered to act for the Liberals in considering 
the following proposals which Colonel Stimson will 
submit, that: 


(1) Adolfo Diaz will remain president until the 
expiration ef his term, December 31, 1928. 

(2) Both Liberals and Conservatives will disarm 
completely and disband their forces. 

(3) Peace and order will be established and main- 
tained by the Marine force of occupation and a con- 
stabulary temporarily officered by Marines. 

(4) Aclimited American force will be maintained in 
Nicaragua for an indefinite period. 

($) The Liberals will be assured of participation in 
the present government and courts. 

(6) The United States will guarantee supervision 
of the 1928 elections to insure the honest election of a 
government, which will be recognized, regardless of 
party. 

(7) All confiscated property will be restored to its 
rightful owners and damage claims adjusted. 


I cannot express optimism over the successful 
outcome of this conference. There is nothing new 
in the proposals. ‘They have been submitted to 
Sacasa before and he has rejected them, while the 
Conservatives have accepted them in toto. Their 
simple submission to the Liberal delegates will bring 
forth counter-proposals, demands for compromises. 
But these proposals are reasonable, and there can 
be no compromises. Colonel Stimson, I believe, is 
convinced of this, but is hopeful of achieving the 
desired results through moral suasion rather than 
threats of drastic action by the United States. But 
the latter method is the only one which the Liberals 
will understand fully. If Colonel Stimson were to 
assume a Bismarckian attitude and thunder, “Sign!” 
they would sign—no question about that. 

Both Dr. Sacasa and the commanding general 
of his forces, Jose Maria Moncada, have told me 
they would submit to a demand by the United States 
that they disarm. Reluctantly, perhaps, but still 
they would submit. The Liberals will*never fight 
an American force, they said. They will have to, 
if the present situation continues, for it is inevitable 
that an American or other foreigner will be killed 
unless peace occurs soon. If the demand to dis- 
arm were made, they would protest, of course, then 
assume the role of martyr, disarm and disband their 
forces, under a general amnesty agreement, and 
thank their lucky stars for the opportunity. No 
one realizes better than they that their cause is lost. 
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They know, as everyone else knows, that unless a 
peace agreement is concluded or the United States 
intervenes in the near future, the main Liberal force 
will disintegrate into small guerrilla bands that will 
prey upon villages and keep the country in a con- 
stant turmoil without accomplishing anything. 

There aren't a hundred people in Nicaragua 
who want this idiotic rebellion to be prolonged, or 
wanted it started, in the first place. Only a very 
select few have anything to gain. The Nicara- 
guense are essentially honest and industrious. War 
is farthest from their thoughts. But they are not 
permitted to work. Every man on whom either 
side can lay its hands is inducted into the army and 
sent into battle, regardless of party affiliation, al- 
though it must be admitted that the average Nicara- 
guan is not even remotely interested in politics, and 
votes for the candidate his employer designates or 
the one that appeals most to his psychology. 

Colonel Stimson, I am convinced, has learned all 
this, but is determined to leave no stone unturned 
to find a peaceful solution to the situation, short 
of intervention. If he succeeds, he is deserving of 
the commendation of the world; if he fails, he has 
done his best and can pursue no other course than 
to recommend to the President that intervention 
shall in fact occur immediately, and the warring 
factions be made to lay down their arms. The Pres- 
ident will, of course, act upon his recommendation. 

Then the friendly aid of the United States can 
be used to help Nicaragua along the rocky road of 
reconstruction. American money will be available 
to develop her enormously rich natural resources. 
In the not-distant future, construction of the trans- 
Nicaraguan canal will be started, and this, I ven- 
ture to say, will alter the political complexion of 
Central America. 

The United States is to be the political policeman 
of these five recalcitrant republics. It is, in my 
opinion, a responsibility which can no more be ig- 
nored than the government’s responsibility to the 
people of the United States. Linton WELLs. 


The Meaning of Suicide 


é i HIS article will discuss the meaning of sui- 
cide to the individual who commits the act. 
I shall not attempt to discuss the social conditions 
which are usually assumed to be contributing causes. 

Much newspaper comment and popular hysteria 
have been‘aroused by recent suicides among youths 
in schools and colleges. Investigation has shown 
that, actually, fewer young people have committed 
suicide in recent years than formerly. An under- 
standing of some of the meanings of suicide may 
somewhat placate the prevalent hysteria. We can- 
not hope to find some one fundamental cause for 


either suicide or happiness, and eradicate the first 
or make more prevalent the latter, thereby bringing 
about the millennium. It is folly to attack some one 
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thing, as, for instance, one particular occupation, 
because a person engaged in it ends his life. Practi. 
cally every vocation, every sphere of human activity, 
has its suicides. 

Careful analysis of the meaning of suicide in the 
cases of quite a large number of people of various 
ages and nationalities, who have made desperate 
attempts to take their lives, but have been saved, 
or suffered from fear of being unable to control such 
compulsions, has given us much useful understanding 
of many of its causes, and how their effects can be 
readjusted. 

There is, in every fairly normal person, a vita! 
urge to love life, to live, grow, enjoy and preserve 
life as long as possible. This urge is essential!) 
physiological, and hence is subject to many varia. 
tions and changes. When it works in certain ways, 
it promotes love of living, health, virility and hapy- 
ness. When it works in other ways, it produces ||| 
health, impotence and anxiety. It may become 
displaced and turned about as to produce a compu!- 
sion toward the degeneration of the personality and 
even toward death. 

Theoretically, a regressive conversion of the fec!. 
ings or emotions, from love of life toward suici 
can occur in any personality which is forced to |i) 
under sufficiently oppressive conditions. Actua!!) 
however, most people manage to wriggle throu 
and “carry on,” somehow, despite a certain amount 
of regressive or suicidal inclination. When there 
fear of increased pressure toward suicide in ones! 
such an act on the part of any other likable pers: 
is made to seem all the more horrible. This v: 
horror has some value as self-protection, when rei: 
forced by religious convictions of immortality a: 
of future punishment if one fails to “play the ga: 
through.”” The desire to go on living is reinforc: 
by faith in immortal happiness, and the hope 
some realization of love here on earth, today 
tomorrow. Thus common sense and organized re- 
ligion contribute enormously toward making |i! 
seem worth living. 

When we consider the meaning of suicide in terms 
of its emotional causes, (ignoring the less impor- 
tant matter of how it is done) we find that at least 
eight different patterns of feeling may compel su:- 
cide, as follows: 

(1) The act prompted by the belief that relig- 
ious devotion and loyalty compe! devotees to follow 
a king, husband or chief beyond the grave. 

(2) Fanatical experiments based upon belief in 
a new form of life after the death of the body. 

(3) Suicide chosen as an honorable alternative 
in preference to execution for military dishonor. 

(4) Self-inflicted death after a person has be- 
come a serious incumbrance to his companions when 
they are unable to care for him without greatly in- 
creasing danger to themselves, as in times of fam- 
ine, shipwreck or war. 

(5) Suicide of captives, to escape torture or 


slavery. 
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(6) Suicide as an impulsive act forced by delir- 
jous erotic pressure. 

(7) Suicides of guilt and shame—to escape pun- 
ishment for crime, embezzlement, social ostracism, 
disease, misfortune, insanity or uncontrollable sexual 
habits. 

(8) Suicides of revenge, compelled by brooding, 
feelings of injury or a conviction of the futility of 
love. 

This last group is by far the largest in America 
today, and therefore interests us most. The remain- 
der of this paper will be given to a discussion of its 
meaning. The processes by which love of life is 
converted into love for death are the matter of 
chief importance here. 

When the vital feelings press outward, forward, 
onward, toward building up situations and personal 
relations which are more or less satisfying, the joy 
of living is realized. The finer the quality of feel- 
ing, the less there is of selfish demand for power, 
lust, revenge or flattery, the more humanitarian, the 
more just and fair, the more “sporting,” is the indi- 
vidual’s action, then the greater becomes the thrill 
of life found in winning one’s everyday struggles. 
When people live in such patterns of functioning 
they do not, cannot, commit suicide. 

To practise the love of living and know how 
to live is an art which must be learned by experience 
and education, through at least some degree of 
understanding of the emotional forces which consti- 
tute the personality, and by learning how to satisfy 
them through actual creative living. When this art 
is once developed and has been well adapted to the 
realities of everyday life, it 1s not likely to be de- 
stroyed even by disappointment, misfortune, disease, 
poverty or persecution. The physician never finds 
a compulsion toward suicide in people who are able 
to love, or cherish the hope of some day doing so, 

All suicidal compulsions of which we have had 
first-hand knowledge, through psychoanalysis, have 
been among persons who have never fully developed 
the capacity to love, who, upon meeting with certain 
forms of personal relations, have had their emo- 
tions turned back and so displaced as to produce 
an insidious compulsion, in some particular manner, 
towards death. The tendency to suicide becomes 
greater in proportion as the possibilities of feeling 
and realizing love are believed to be lost, and as 
the influences toward feelings of futility of love 
increase. Double sets of opposing internal emo- 
tional forces in the personality and the external 
influences of other people are at work, a fact which 
must be understood in order to understand the be- 
havior of these individuals. 

In every personality, either more or less rudi- 
mentary and repressed, or too active and indulged, 
is the infantile wish to return to the mother as a 
source of comfort, protection, encouragement, ad- 
miration, condonement and erotic pleasure. When 


these affections for the mother regress to a prenatal 
level, and pull backwards toward a complete aban- 
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donment of all love for higher living, and when, 
on the other hand, the game of growing up and 
finding love in new forms among other people is 
felt to be too cruel and to present insurmountable 
obstacles, the tendency to suicide is increased, be- 
cause the energy for living is “flowing backward.” 
This situation produces a regressive trend of feeling, 
with elaboration of thoughts concentrated around 
the mother memories and phantasies, with lessened 
power to meet the challenges and stresses of every- 
day life. 

But another factor must enter into the situation 
to complete the formation of the compulsion to 
suicide. This is the impulse toward revenge, to 
ward punishing others by destroying oneself. The 
suicide “gets even’ with those who are attached 
to him by ties of blood, or legal relationships, 
or business associations. He feels that by his 
death, those who, he believes, have wronged him, 
must suffer confusion, regret, horror and eternal 
memory of their neglect and injustice. He in- 
dulges the belief that they can never again really 
be free to forget their unkindness. The temp- 
tation to employ this method of getting even grows 
insidiously in the subconscious mind. At first in- 
dulged as a subtly pleasureful phantasy, it finally, 
after much repetition, gets beyond control. 

The suicidal person has the habit from infancy 
of offering his love with “tender-minded” egotism, 
and without a saving sense of humor. Thus he lays 
himself open to depressing reactions when he is 
jilted, or received with ridicule, scorn, laughter or 
indifference. In the moment when this sensitive, 
unhealthy, self-conscious love is offered, the person 
who is expected to return it feels its weakness and 
is irresistibly tempted to reject it. This rebuff pro- 
duces pain and hate. The confusion of emotion 
is usually badly concealed and causes further indif- 
ference in the love-object, perhaps with teasing 
or sarcasm. The condition becomes critical if the 
individual is exposed to repeated necessity for sup- 
pressing baffled, futile love. 

If the rejected, “tender-minded” lover is able to 
fly into a jealous rage at the person who forced the 
suppression and “makes a mess of things,” he at 
least becomes comfortable again, even though he 
may be difficult to live with. This pattern, when 
the emotions are intense, often leads to homicide— 
and homicide may prevent suicide. The fear of 
punishment for homicidal acts protects both indi- 
viduals and society from such ways of getting re- 
venge. Then the suppressed affections turn toward 
suicide and the act is often the logical substitute 
for homicide. Looking at such tragic dilemmas 
from the viewpoint of society's welfare, it is better 
that the weaker should commit suicide. Looking 
at them with the psychopathologist’s understanding, 
we see that neither homicide nor suicide is the neces- 
sary sequel to an intolerable love. The two in- 
fatuated persons who ride the weaker to death with 
ecstasies of obsessed power can be halted and 
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brought to their senses. The third person, who 
is sinking into a mire of confused, repressed 
love and hate, which must destroy someone 
or itself, can be psychoanalyzed out of the sit- 
uation and induced to make a healthful emotional 
readjustment, provided he or she is not too proud 
to admit the weakness of suppressed, sulking, brood- 
ing hate and the wish for revenge. It is, after 
all, a most embarrassing confession of self-love and 
infantile trickery, to admit the wish to be loved 
without first trying to win love by giving it. Anyone 
caught in this trap is automatically subjected to os- 
tracism, because the group is driven to like the 
stronger and scorn the weaker. 

We find that adults, whether married or single, 
as well as younger people, who are habitually caught 
in such emotional dilemmas, are those who have 
been so repeatedly entangled in childhood as to be 
utterly unable to understand what happens to their 
affections. With remarkable uniformity, they make 
themselves forget the significant details of the un- 
happy experience, and focus all interest upon the 
symptoms of anxiety, decreasing power to work, 
and the preoccupation of thought which harass 
them. Love and hate have become so repressed 
and displaced that they work destructively within 
the personality, like uncontrollable forces, beneath 
the subconscious levels. It is difficult to induce 
them to recall these experiences and bring the dis- 
placed, painful affections to the surface, because by 
vigorous concentration they. have developed com- 
pensatory, protective feelings of obstinacy and 
pride. 

Thus we are often surprised because the suicide 
is one who has been noted for his wit and gaiety, 
by which he has concealed his tragic loss of capacity 
to love. 

When no compensation is attempted, or when the 
compensatory feelings break down, we have dejec- 
tion, self-pity, vagueness, confusion and anxiety. 
Sufficient expression of sympathy, shared suffering 
and apology, by those who have offended the in- 
trovert, often works miracles of emotional read- 
justment. After the suppression of the feeling of 
injury has occurred, it is most difficult for the suf- 
ferer to become conscious of, and admit to others, 
the fact that such little matters as flirtatious glances, 
ridicule, indifference, produced so much suppression 
and confusion. This is probably true because pre- 
vious admissions of the same sort have been received 
with pretensions of innocence, and the proffering 
of superior advice, upon the part of the offenders. 
They often say to the victim, “Aren’t you funny? 
We don’t understand you at all. Come on, snap 
out of it!” Thus making the situation more acute 


and unforgivable. 

The suffering introvert has generally had to en- 
dure brooding over the jilting of weak love from 
early childhood. Usually we find that the parents 
have flirted together, or with a favorite child, while 
the pathological child’s love 


was being crucified. 
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Many repetitions make this pattern habitual, 

it persists through adolescence and comes to 4 
crisis in maturity. 

The child is conpelled to protect itself by « 
cealing its jealous love while in the presen 
those who would tease it indirectly, by innucn.! 
and flirtation. This concealed emotion then s 
fies itself in phantasies of “doing something to ¢.: 
even,” such as running away, becoming a crim: 
or wishing to be dead in order to make som 
sorry. 

Each experience which forces a suppression 
love, hate, jealousy, occurs under particular con 
tions, which, in some manner as yet unknown, scorn 
to determine in which of the vital organs th 
rangement of vital tension will occur. This 
yielding, localized tension and anxiety in the hy 
head, throat, stomach, intestines or thyroid, | 
becomes the central factor in the impulse toward s 
destruction, because the obsessive quality of tec! 
which is continuously aroused by the tense or 
cannot be dissolved and can no longer be endu: 
I:very artifice, whether religious, suggestive or 
fectionate in character, fails to free the persona 

We find that many people who repeated|, 
tempt suicide tend to attack the same vital organ 
in different ways, and their analysis usually sli 
that at the time of the attempt this region \ 
causing the distress. They often speak of it 
an indescribable, unendurable, gn awing anxiety 
misery, producing endless preoccupation of thous 
and ingrowing constriction of imagination, wi 
fatal reduction of powers for working, playing 
thinking. 

In many people, probably because of a va: 
of hopeless love experiences, these feelings are 
so localized, but are more migratory and gen 
alized. In such cases, we may expect them to ! 
low fads of suicide. A few days previous to | 
act, they will identify themselves with the individu.! 
mentioned in a newspaper story of suicide, who may 
be a similar or a likable, tragic personality, such as 
a famous actress, a statesman or a popular member 
of society. Because of this process of identificatio: 
certain buildings, bridges, chairs in parks, rooms in 
hotels, exert a fascination. Probably those who com- 
mit suicide there identify themselves with the pre- 
vious users and create in phantasy a new love re!: 
tionship, while making someone suffer for an o! 
failure. 

Often a single violent, unsuccessful attempt at sui- 
cide satisfies the suppressed feelings so thoroughly 
that, after recovery, no further inclination is felt, 
and none may recur, provided the shock produces, 
by after effect, a conversion of feeling toward lov: 
of life. But if the personality does not change, an 
no emotional readjustment occurs after the attempt, 
it is quite likely that the unfortunate person wi! 
again become obsessed to repeat the act. 

On the basis of a compelling, introverted, emo- 
tional pressure toward death, we can understand 
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why some people become more despondent after 
serious diseases or misfortunes. Also, suggestive 
influences toward death, resulting from a previous 
suicide by a member of the family or a close friend, 
will impel brooding people to identify themselves 
with the other person, thereby insidiously influencing 
them to a similar course. 

When the inhibited, sore, jealous feelings are 
reinforced by self-pity, and the suppressive attitudes 
of the family or associates are too aggressive or 
elusive to be attacked outright, then any sort of 
morbid, gloomy’ material is used for relieving 
phantasy. Under these conditions the morbid in 
literature, drama and art, or events involving so- 
cial disaster, death, crime or injustice have a 
marked suggestive value. When the unjust, incon- 
siderate, suppressive attitudes of his friends and 
family can be attacked, the potential suicide be- 
comes converted into a zealous, usually obsessed 
reformer, because he can retaliate for his inhibited, 
hurt feelings through constructive work. If the 
reformation is fairly successful, these individuals 
may now become healthy forces in a revolutionary 
social movement, usually toward a more humani- 
tarian state, but sometimes, as in the case of Napo- 
leon, toward an insatiable lust for power and 
grandeur. 

Sometimes such inhibited personalities find solu- 
tions in a fortunate marriage or the birth of a 
child, which makes life quite enjoyable. Such solu- 
tions are precarious, however, because, when this 
relationship is broken up through divorce or death, 
all support for this happiness is lost. Then the 
sufferer is plunged into an abyss of hopeless regres- 
sive feeling, which compels toward death. 

If we would go as far as we can toward under- 
standing human behavior, we should not gen- 
eralize about a suicide, holding that it is always a 
simple act prompted by cowardly or revengeful 
feelings. When it occurs against the love of life, 
under the pressure of religious belief, it must be 
accepted as having an entirely different meaning 
than when it occurs to relieve a morbid compulsion 
toward death because of inability to realize love. 

There seems to be no essential difference in the 
suicides of young and older people. Such acts in 
young people are more appalling to the average 
person, because we assume that their excess of vital- 
ity and their cheering illusions about life should car- 
ry them through hopeless states of feeling. When 
suicide occurs, it really means that the regressive 
feelings in such young people are more active than 
usual, and the suppressive influences in the family 
too completely insurmountable and insidious. 

Every school, college or religious institution 
should have physicians on its staff who are thor- 
oughly trained in psychopathology and psychoan- 
alysis. The work of bringing about healthful emo- 
tional readjustments requires highly specialized 
training, and is too serious to be undertaken by the 
untrained physician, psychologist or minister. People 
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must have access to the benefits of consultation with 
adequately trained psychopathologists. Hence our 
medical schools must awaken from their attitude of 
indifference toward psychopathology, and make such 
knowledge a part of their educational system. 
Thereby students, many of whom have personal 
difficulties, will have opportunity for getting some 
understanding and control of themselves. 


L.pwaArD J. Kempr, M. D. 


The Rock Wrestler 


Matt Jersey was not daunted by the rocks: 

He dug them from the ledge to make his house, 

He plowed them up and filled his wagon box 

And walled his pasture with them. When the cows 


Needed a trough, he took it from the field 
When 


“Gives a better yield,” 


In rock on rock. anyone would 
The soil was rocky: 


Matt would reply. “The rocks break 


up the clay.” 


His neighbors fought the rocks and year by year, 
Like men that thrust all day against a wall, 
Wore thin and yellow. Matt was red with cheer, 


And had a wrestler’s love to lift and haul, 


And throve on bruises. Let the soil be tough! 
He whipped it harder, till at last the land 
Seemed to give way, and knew it had enough, 

] 


And like a broken horse beneath his hand 


Went tamely. . . . So for thirty years, and then, 


Running to stop a team beside a wall 
Crowded upon the rocks, unbalanced when 


The horses swerved, he toppled to a fall 


And struck the road below him, thirty feet, 
And never went again with horse or plow. 
The old men whispered: “Well, he couldn’t beat 


The rocks at last—the rocks have got him now.” 


No word of answer could he say to that, 
Yet from the grave they scooped against the hill 
1 think there would be laughter now if Matt 


Could laugh. I think he never had his fill 


Of rocks, but trading with them blow for blow 
Above the earth, was more than satisfied 
To get their dark companionship below. 


] think their hardness pleased the rugged pride 


That roused him to be braye where others shrank, 
And leaves him iow more life than will be found 
Among the poor of heart who all but thank 
The accident that put him underground. 
FRANK Ernest Hit. 
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The Boon of Falling Prices 


F there is one article of economic faith to which 
those of diverse beliefs and interests have sub- 
scribed during the past five years, it is that 

prices, in general, ought to be kept from moving 
up and down. Yet it is possible that this is not en- 
tirely a good policy, and the present purpose is to 
suggest for consideration a modification of it. 

The policy of stabilization, while of earlier origin 
among economists, derives its widespread accept- 
ance from reflection upon the experiences of 1914- 
1921. The heavy war expenditures of govern- 
ments, financed so largely through borrowing and 
bond issues, drove prices rapidly upward, and i 
Europe severed currencies from their gold anchors. 
There followed the further inflation of 1919 and 
early 1920, succeeded by credit collapse and the 

rapidly falling prices of 1921. These events, in 
retrospect, appear uncom fortable and unwholesome. 
While prices were rising, some classes profited 
largely at the expense of others. Those who prof- 
ited most were the owners Of producing and mer- 
chandising establishments whose products were most 
in demand, and whose prices, consequently, rose 
most rapidly. Those who lost were wage-earners, 
whose wages tended to lag behind the cost of liv- 
ing, salary-earners, whose recompense was still more 
slow in being adjusted to the rapid price movement, 
and, most of all, investors in securities having a fixed 
return which did not increase at all. When prices 
began to fall, everybody lost temporarily—except, 
possibly, the banks and the speculating bears— 
through the accompanying business depression. For- 
eign trade, too, was upset by the erratic exchanges, 
released from their war-time pegs. Then came the 
sobering period of starting afresh on a new array 
of price relationships, of getting back—with great 
difficulty and sacrifice for most of Europe—to the 
gold standard, of hitching credit and currency again 
to an anchor. We are not yet past the danger point, 
especially in the United States, where an abundance 
of gold and an ever-present danger of its influx 
create the possibility of more inflation. 

It is natural not only that such experiences should 
make price stability seem desirable, but also that 
the instrument looked to for stabilization should be 
the credit policy of banks and governments. In 
theory, all good economists admit that prices may 
be affected by other things than the amount of the 
various media of exchange in circulation and the 
rapidity of their movement. They know that the 


factors on the other side of the ‘equation of ex- 
change” are just as important—the quantity of 
goods in the markets and the rapidity of their sale. 
But, in the study of the war experience, the goods 
side of the equation tends to be ignored. The huge 
government bond issues, financed by credit exten- 
sions, were so pronounced that they are assumed to 





have been the unique cause of the rising prices. It 
has generally been assumed, too, that rising pric: 

are in themselves a cause of more rapid production 
of goods, while falling prices discourage a 

And so, when people urge measures for price st: 

bilization, they usually address themselves to Sdivis- 

ing the central banks to avoid encouraging inflation 
or deflation by judicious manipulation of rediscount 
rates or purchase of securities. Professor Lehtfelct 
of South Africa, realizing that bank policy can do 
little but modify the short-run course of prices so 
long as the gold standard is maintained, urges even 
that prices be stabilized over a long period by means 
of an ambitious international control of gold output. 

Several signs indicate, however, that other con- 
siderations need to be introduced into this discus- 
sion. 

Perhaps the most striking sign is this—that, in 
the United States, at any rate} the years 1925 an 
1926 have been years of generally recognized bu 
ness prosperity, expansion, and widespread sale of 
commodities, although the general trend of who! 
sale prices and, to a less extent, of living costs, has 
been downward during the period. This fall h: 
not been a sharp break such as that which follow: 
inflation in 1920, but the Department of Labor's 
wholesale price index has run from 161 in March 
1925—the highest point reached since 1920—to 
about 145 at present, a drop of nearly 11 percent 
It is true that part of this fall is due to lower 
agricultural prices, a phenomenon of farm depré 
sion. But non-agricultural prices are down to abou 
148, though most industries have been prosperous 

Nobody can attribute this fall of prices to bank 
ing or credit policy. There rarely has been 
period in the United States when credit has been 
more abundant. Looking at the records of the banks 
alone, one might have been led to expect, rather, in- 
flation and a rising price level. 

Another striking sign is that the purchasing 
power of manufacturing wage-earners, after having 
been stationary or falling, for years before the War, 
came out of the last period of deflation some 25 
percent higher than in 1914. It is particularly note- 
worthy that the greater part of this increase in pur- 
chasing power resulted from the period of falling 
prices in 1920-1921, when the cost of living came 
down faster than wage-rates. It is also noteworthy 
that at present numerous observers mention, as one 
of the hopeful features of the business outlook, that 
through a slowly falling cost of living the purchas- 
ing power of the nearly stationary earnings of the 
factory employees is being further increased. (This 
increase is so slight, however, that some are fear- 
ful it is not large enough to enable the wage-earners 
to absorb their share of the greatly increased prod- 
uct which is being turned out by industry.) Much 
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weight is given to the workers’ enlarged purchasing 
power in explaining industrial prosperity in 1925-26. 

Another noteworthy sign is the situation of the 
farmers’ purchasing power. Much attention is de- 
voted to the reduced purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts in relation to manufactured products. There 
seems to be little hope of material increase, over 
a long period, in the prices of farm products in the 
United States, barring the extraordinary disloca- 
tions of a war, and excluding temporary legislative 
stimulants which might make a bad situation worse. 
There is a large surplus of cheap and good farm 
land; competition almost necessarily rules in farm 
production; and constantly increasing efficiency en- 
larges output per acre and per man. The best 
hope of adjusting the farmers’ purchasing power 
appears to be in bringing the prices of industrial 
products down. Every time they do fall, in rela- 
tion to farm products, the farm economists point out 
that the situation is improved 

All these signs involve the goods side of the 
“equation of exchange’’ rather than the money and 
credit side. They involve the factors of the equation 
which the © stabilizationists usually 
Through improved technical devices and_ better 
management, output of goods now has a tendency to 
fairly rapid increase. With no change in the sup- 
ply of credit and currency, therefore, prices tend to 
fall. This may take place either through the me- 
chanism of competition as ordinarily understood, or 
through the effort of quasi-monopolistic industries 
to compete with makers of other products for the 
consumer's dollar, and so to gain the profits of 
large-scale production. Indeed, when such a proc- 
ess is going on, the supply of money and credit 
may be increased somewhat without checking the 
fall of prices. And a falling price curve brought 
about by this means is not necessarily incompatible 
with large production or prosperity. If profit mar- 
gins shrink, total profit may nevertheless be greater 
through the volume of production. The etiect of 
technical improvement is, moreover, to reduce cost 
and thus maintain profits even on lower prices. And 
certain positive benefits may be conferred on the 
whole texture of industry by the fact that prices 
are falling. The fact that stocks of goods are not 
held for speculative purposes, but that, on the other 
hand, purchasers order goods in a “hand-to-mouth” 
policy tends to stabilize production from year to 
year, and thus decreases waste. 

It is conceivable that by adopting a sufficiently 
liberal credit policy the banks might prevent the 
price-level from falling, no matter how rapidly pro- 
ductivity increased. Or the governments might 
control gold output, as Professor Lehfeldt suggests. 
But would such a policy be desirable, simply because 
it represented price stabilization? Let us look once 
more at the war and post-war period, whose evils 
the stabilization policy aims to avoid. These evils 
were of two sorts. One arose from the fact that 
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when prices went up, they did so unevenly, and large 
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classes of citizens suffered at the expense of other 
classes. The other arose from the fact that infla- 
tion created a trend which could not continue indef- 
initely, the reaction from which was, while it lasted, 
extremely uncomfortable for everyone. Does a 
slowly falling price level necessarily involve these 
same evils? It does affect real incomes, to be sure. 
It increases the real incomes of wage-carners, sal- 
ary-earners, farmers and inactive investors, while 
it perhaps limits the incomes of the owners of in- 
dustry to a somewhat smaller advance than they 
might otherwise enjoy. Few would deny, however, 
that such a shift is socially desirable. In addition, 
if this general increase of purchasing power did not 
take place, we might possibly find the increase of 
production halted, with an ensuing depression, be- 
cause of lack of effective demand in the ultimate 
markets. From this point of view, it is possible to 
urge that the present trouble with pric es is that they 
are not falling rapidly enough, especially to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Nor is there any good reason to 
think that there is any more danger of business re- 
action under a slow fall of prices than under sta- 
tionary prices. Danger, doubtless, from 
other sources, under both conditions, but slowly fall- 
As long as techni- 


cxists 


ing prices need not cause pain. 
cal progress and productivity increase, lower prices 
to the consumer seem to be entirely logical. Why, 
then, should the banks or anyone else try to prevent 
such a price fall as we are experiencing ? 

One fact the stabilization movement ought cer- 
tainly to face. If prices are to be maintained on a 
given plane, incomes certainly ought not to be so 
limited, at least as long as production per unit of 
the population increases. It would be unjust, and 
possibly unsafe economically, to keep prices from 
falling while the productive capacity of our civiliza- 
tion is increasing, unless at the same time there 
were some pretty definite and controllable means for 
increasing wages, salarics and farm income. The 
dificulty of finding such a means is the chief argu- 
ment for a declining general price curve. Wages 
and salaries usually tend to lag behind prices, and 
the whole country has been bafiled by the problem 
of augmenting farm incomes. So far, our economic 
history seems to show that, on the level or the up- 
grade, the chief beneficiaries of technical improve- 
ment are the owners of industry. 

By the same token, clear distinctions should be 
drawn, in statistical measurements used in the dis- 
cussion of stabilization, between prices and incomes. 
Indices of the “general price level” have of late 
been constructed which include not merely such 
things as steel billets and tons of coal, but wages by 
the week, or hour, or salaries. There is no rea- 
son to expect wages and salaries to follow the same 
trend as prices of commodities over a long period 
of changing efhciency. Nor should they; they should 
advance more rapidly or fall more slowly. Such 
an index, therefore, has no place in any system of 
general price control. 
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There is, to be sure, nothing new in economic 
theory about the proposition that increasing efh- 
ciency ought to lead to lower prices to the consumer. 
There appears a strangeness in this proposition only 
when it is applied to a general average of prices, or 
what is ordinarily called “the price level,” in view 
of the recent movement in favor of price stabiliza- 
tion. Yet stabilization would seem to have done 
its proper work if it prevents sudden and violent 
price fluctuations due to manipulations of credit and 
currency, and permits prices gradually to drift 
downward if the supply of goods on the market pro- 
duces that result. The best aim for a stabilization 
policy may be to regularize and increase production, 
rather than rigidly to maintain the average price 
curve at or near a fixed level. 

GEORGE SOULE. 


Washington Notes 


OTHING entertains me more, these delightful May 

days, than the speed and gallantry with which the 
half-dozen high-powered gentlemen who own or control the 
more important of the Mellon-Coolidge daily and weekly 
journalistic organs and the three or four syndicate writers 
for the daily press located here, dash to the rescue of the 
noble Calvin, with their umbrellas waving aloft, whenever 
the tiniest political thunder-cloud appears in the sky, or even 
a drop of critical rain patters on the White House steps. 
More than anything else, they make me think of a lot of 
nervous nurses charged by their newly and overly rich em- 
ployers with the care of a delicate and, at times, disagreeable 
child. This parallel could, I think, be further profitably 
pursued, but I refrain, through fear that I may be charged 
by the unthinking with prejudice on this subject, and be- 
cause of my desire, in discussing the President, to retain 
always that fine judicial detachment and poise for which, 
in my early years at the bar, I conceived such vast admira- 
tion, largely, I believe, because of its absence from the 


bench. 


However, it really does border on the absurd. Let an 
embarrassing situation develop for this conscientious man, 
whether it be due to innate feebleness and fretfulness, to 
the natural embarrassments bound to be encountered by a 
White House occupant scheming for another term and try- 
ing not to get caught at it, or produced by some other natu- 
ral or normal cause, and they come in a rush to the rescue— 
Curtis, Hearst, Brisbane, Reid, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston and other points east—and 
promptly pull him out of whatever little hole he has stepped 
into. It is never a big hole, because he keeps away from 
the edges of those. But it makes no difference. If as much 
as a speck is left on him, his journalistic nurses tumble over 
each other to brush it off or rub it out. It is no small tribute 
to their efficiency and effectiveness that he is kept looking 
so sweet and clean. Even after really rough treatment by 


two sessions of Congress, which gave him nothing he asked 
for and everything he didn’t, he was not much rumpled. 
With conscientious and consistent scouring, everything can 
be cleaned up. 
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Take the Hoover incident. There he made a mistake. 
slipped into a hole. The exhibition of smallness which he 
gave under his cloak of anonymity ought really to h 
taken all the shine off and spoiled the pretty picture. [; 
would have done so, too, had it not been for the journal. 
scourers. What did they do? At the first critical no: 
they rushed to him, picked him up, dusted him off, mi - 
mized the break, said that he did not mean anything, ani 
finally, that it just had not happened. All the lesser organs 
joined the chorus, and, just to prove that everything \.. 
all right and the sun shining brightly, they gave poor \1r. 
Hoover’s wounds a thorough treatment of vaseline bejor« 
he was sent down the river to help the flood sufferers. A 
now here is the bothersome third-term issue put up to | 
splendid President, so weighed down with the burdens «: 
his great office that he is now unable to make his daily aft: 
luncheon naps longer than two hours and to keep more t! 
both his little eyes glued to the main political chance, «|! 
his waking moments. An enterprising and ambitious ma 
zine, of some standing, officially delivers to him a let: 
asking a set of pointed and pertinent questions concern 
his attitude on the length of time one individual should 
permitted to stay in the White House as President. True, 
this is, perhaps, partly a circulation and publicity schem 
and it is not wholly surprising that he did not fall for it. 

But what interests me is the whole-hearted spontane:: 
with which the Republican press—and that means nin 
tenths of the whole press, these days—responds to the alarm, 
runs forward to protect him from embarrassment. He dovs 
not have to do a thing—not even acknowledge rece): 
They do it all. First, they point out that the letter is o! 
consequence, that there is not the least necessity for \! 
Coolidge to enlighten anyone as to his views on the subjec: 
of third terms for Presidents, that there is actually no s 
issue. Then they proceed to present all the arguments 
favor of third terms for such a President as he, and fin: 
there comes the grand swelling chorus, led by Brother 1: 
bane, that it will be time enough to ask Mr. Coolidge | 
views on the third-term issue after he has been reélected 
1928, for which, it is intimated, God in his wisdom | 
already arranged. 

There you are. Can you beat that? In two days ¢! 
magazine letter which seemed so pointedly embarrassing a: 
which, if the function of the newspapers is to get news. 
was reasonable to suppose they would have used all th 
weight to have answered, is ignored because the newspap«: 
nurses explain that there is nothing to it—nothing at a!!. 
The nurses attend to the whole business for him. Th: 
relieve him of all embarrassment, and do it more complete! 
now than ever, since they have been forbidden to use th 
“White House Spokesman” as a phrase to reflect the presi- 
dential feeling as revealed at the twice-a-week newspaper 
conferences. Mr. Coolidge is not now even under thc 
necessity of clearing his throat to avoid embarrassment. No 
man with his sort of journalistic nursing can be embar- 
rassed. And it is a curious thing that when, as not infre- 
quently occurs, he seems ungrateful and ungracious toward 
his kind nurses, it merely augments the tender care and 
attention they bestow on him. 


But to get away from this fascinating theme—I am told 
that genial, jovial Bill Butler, of Massachusetts, Chairman 
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of the National Committee and closest friend of Calvin, at 
this moment still in the West using his well known tact and 
diplomacy to show Republican leaders of that section that 
their true interest lies in getting behind Coolidge and not 
listening to the Lowden music, finds his style somewhat 
cramped by the fact that the Hon. Charles D. Hilles of 
New York, a month or so ago, went over much the same 
ground and saw much the same people. Reports that come 
here are that this has fretted the sensitive soul of Mr. 
Butler more than a little, and that there is a disposition in 
the inner White House circle to consider that our Mr. 
Hilles, while beyond doubt a first-class go-getting political 
salesman, is a bit too free and forehanded. This disposition 
is strengthened by the further information that Mr. Hilles 
was quoted, in a number of newspapers in the West, as 
saying that, in his judgment, Mr. Coolidge would not be a 
candidate to succeed himself, or words to that general effect. 
Such an interview, I am told, appeared in the Sunday edi- 
tions of several large western papers, but, strange to say, 
did not get back East at all. Perhaps the alert and 
non-partisan Associated Press did not think that was 
news. 

It is, of course, possible that Mr. Hilles may have been 
misquoted, but if not, he ought to be told—and probably 
has been by this time—that he is all out of tune. Anyhow, 
the point I want to make is that his trip in the West did not 
lighten the serious labors of Mr. Butler at all—rather the 
reverse. If his idea was to pave the way for the Chairman, 
he is not a success as a paver. All he succeeded in doing 
was to recall, to some sour souls around national headquar- 
ters in Washington, two or three occasions when, as Vice- 
Chairman of the National Committee, he “paved the way” 
for a former Chairman, John Adams, with a lot of broken 
glass, walking on which did his dogs no good. I do not like 
to be discouraging to right-minded men, but it is not in- 
accurate to say that not as many around the Executive office 
and headquarters throw their hats up and cheer at the men- 
tion of the Hilles name as they did before. 


T. R. B. 
Washington. ° 


Negro Material in the Theater 
I 


HENEVER Negro material appears in our the- 

ater, as it has done from time to time these last few 
seasons, We get a reaction that is an interesting comment 
on the realism in vogue nowadays among us. It may be 
either Negro acting or plays dealing with Negro life or 
both; in every case there is a special sort of enthusiasm or 
reaction drawn from critics and audience. 

When the players are Negroes, we are sure to hear from 
one quarter or another that there is remarkable acting to be 
seen in town. People who like to champion causes push 
themselves on to a somewhat greater enthusiasm than they 
might express in the case of ordinary white actors. People 
who are tired of the flatness of most of our acting and 
would relish something more of warmth and glow and 
exoticism, rush their hearts to these Negro actors’ feet. Peo- 
ple who shine by discovering an instance of newness which 
is great art at last, the proclamation of which will also add 
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to the proclaimer’s reputation for courage and prophetic in- 
sight, hasten to trumpet the new greatness or the new real- 
artness. 

It is much better to enjoy these Negro players, if you like, 
but to keep it clear in your head that in most cases what 
they exhibit is not acting at all, to speak of. It is no better 
than the usual playing that we see on Broadway, and in 
many instances not so good, because of its lack of a tech- 
nical and professional training that might project it into a 
minor craft at least. This is true, though it does not pre- 
vent the Negro players from being, if you like, more inter- 
esting, or less uninteresting, than the usual run on Broad- 
way. The problem at issue rests on the distinction between 
substance and idea, between medium and form, between the 
material of acting and the acting art by which something is 
said. 

It is nonsense to say that these Negro players are great 
actors. Such talk does little good either to the art they 
attempt or to the players themselves. Mr. Gilpin, of “The 
Emperor Jones,” beginning rather poorly, developed in time 
a certain amount of acting skill. Mr. Paul Robeson, of the 
same play, of “All God's Chillun Got Wings” and other 
ventures, is scarcely an actor at all. He suggests a fine, 
understanding man brought to the service of an idea which 
he realizes deeply and nobly and which he renders on the 
stage as best he can; but this does not make him an actor. 
These two players and others from time to time have had 
splendid moments, instances where a moderate amount of 
craft, a great wave of emotion and a telling natural endow- 
ment and quality carried them to remarkable heights; but 
this does not make them great actors. ‘The stress in the 
case of these Negro players falls elsewhere. It is as acting 
material that they are notable. 

Negroes are by nature a superb acting medium. ‘They 
have voices that are engaging by their strangeness to our 
ears and that are theatrical because they are moving and 
warm and flexible. They have flexible bodies and perfect 
relaxation ; they have a quick emotional response and a gift 
of rapport and mutual interest among themselves that is un- 
failing. They have, too, very often, a kind of simple hu- 
manity and sweetness that is touching and persuasive, a 
freshness and spontaneity that is disarming, and a sugges- 
tion of power and force, brutality and abandon that height- 
ens the impression of that vitality by which the stage comes 
alive. All this, however, should not be confused with act- 
ing, which consists of the medium plus the projection into 
a form that expresses the idea; all this has the same relation 
to acting that a beautiful voice has to singing. To dis- 
tinguish between the material and the form in an art is the 
beginning of any knowledge of it. 


II 


When plays of Negro life are given, it is not uncommon 
to hear it said that this dramatic material is interesting be- 
cause it is a change from the usual everyday American life 
around us. The theater is said to turn from the usual scene 
because of the flatness of our American material, because 
everything is so drab and casual and matter of fact. This 
may be, to some partial extent, truce. Certainly there must 
be many of us that are good and sick of seeing the lives of 
clerks whose ambition is to succeed like the boss and to 
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marry the dear little girl in the last act; of amiable, humor- 
ous drummers, and blatant politicians, and good mothers 
living in flats where you can hear the elevated pass or the 
subway rumble every five minutes. We are tired of an ac- 
cepted stage speech that has no snap, either of its own or 
the snap of life. It is more fun to see a colored adventure, 
a Negro family, to be entertained with the variegated whims 
and the spicy speech of Negroes. But this is not the whole 
discussion, 


Ill 


In the case of both the Negro actor on the stage and the 
Negro life in dramas, much of the advantage derives from 
a certain escape and a certain evasion. We escape from the 
usual realism practised in our theater, we evade having to 
bother with accepting another theory instead of the realistic, 
or with putting ourselves into a perspective and a response 
different from that we give to our usual realistic theater. 
What we do is to let this acting and this life shown in these 
plays pass as real; we let it go as quite as real as in “A 
Mans’ Man” or “The First Year” or “Turn to the Right” 
or “Saturday’s Children” and hundreds of other pieces good 
and bad. The result is, we retain the comfort of the theory 
that the theater is a place where everyone recognizes the 
truth, where you see something natural and honest-to-God, 
something true, sincere and none of your arty art; we re- 
tain this easy attitude and at the same time enjoy the high 
glow, the fantasy, the poetry and odd spice of the Negro 
material. These actors are giving us what acting is, we 
can say; they put themselves into the character’s place, feel 
his emotions and then are just natural. The difference is 
only that they are Negroes, who are different. The life we 
see in these plays of Negro life is different, otherwise they 
are the same natural pictures of life. All, therefore, is well; 
actor, drama and audience have each their little flight and 
nothing is upset. 

Against realism as a method there is nothing to be said, 
since obviously there are ideas that can be expressed only by 
this method, just as there are ideas that other methods must 
express. Great examples of realism like “The Three Sis- 
ters’ at the Civic Repertory Theater or Chekhov’s “Cherry 
Orchard” or Miss Pauline Lord’s performance in “Marin- 
ers,” speak for themselves. ‘Taking realism as ordinarily 
practised among our playwrights, we may cite many exam- 
ples of success, or success at least in certain parts or ele- 
ments of the play. The emotional reactions of Mr. Max- 
well Anderson’s “Saturday Children,” for instance, are ex- 
act and true. They are really imaginative. In Mr. George 
Kelly’s “Daisy Mayme” or “The Show Off” the idiom is 
precisely caught; it is alive with the edge and vibration of 
living speech. But to catch the sting of life in any way, 
or even its vibrant surface, is a rare thing. Our theater 
realism in general has the sterility of platitude, and all the 
lack of ideas that the casual implies. In depth of likeness, 
sentiment and comment, it is thin and easy, 

Poetic drama at its worst runs to bombast and mawkish- 
ness; formal drama runs to arid classicism; and, most easily 
of all, since there are no canons, formulas or traditions to be 
heeded, our American realism runs to what makes it no 
wonder that the Negro actors and Negro life are a welcome 


if confusing relief. 


SrarK YOUNG. 
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““Chang”’: a Great Picture 


HERE is now to be seen in New York a pictire 

which is not only the finest of its type shown so {.;— 
and the type is a good one, the type of “Nanook” .,) 
“Grass” and “Moana” and the Everest film—but also 
of the best moving pictures ever made, regardless of cl. 
cation. It is called “Chang.” It was made by Me: 
Cooper and Ernest Schoedsack, the two important fig.;.. 
in the making of “Grass,” and is released by Fa: 
Players. 

“Chang” is a picture of life in the northern part of S 
The abominable fake-Kipling captions, written by Cap: 
Achmed Abdullah, chatter a little too long about n 
eternal struggle against nature and remind you that “} 
is the Jungle”; but about sixty seconds of a fight betwers , 
goat and a leopard banish this meretricious tone forever : ; 
picture is so well taken, so admirably cut and edited, tha: ; 
could run perfectly without a single caption; those : 
occur after the opening are few, but irritating. 

An exceptional merit in this picture is that those who | 
duced it did not try to make Siam exotic; they took 
Was interesting and unusual, but they did not attempr :» 
make it appear quaint, and were aware of the human 
cumstance that to himself no man is exotic or peculiar. ) 
see a little family of Siamese living in a clearing in : 
jungle, and are made beautifully aware of the murmur 
predatory life about them. Wild beasts attack the dum) 
live-stock, and the farmer bands with his neighbors o: 
tiger hunt. One of the traps is like a door resting on 
side; it is studded with murderous bamboo points, and |). 
slightest touch as the tiger goes under it will release it and 
impale the animal. You see the tiger hurling his | ' 
toward it, and then in a moment of surpassing ani! 
beauty you see him sail clear under it, with such speed, s.) 
precision, that the trap is sprung too late. Another | 
dummy suspended on a weakened rope; the tiger leaps u 
it, hangs in mid-air, tearing at it as strand by strand the : 
wears away, until in a desperate lunge the tiger breaks 
and falls into the pit below. Eventually the jungle 
cleared; there is a moment of peace made charming by ' 
antics of a most beguiling simian, who seriously indic:' 
to his master exactly the spot where scratching would do 
him the most good. Then the rice patch is ruined by a 
chang. ‘The excitement mounts slowly, enhanced by the 
skilful way in which the film keeps secret the nature of t!y 
beast; there comes actual suspense after the animal 
trapped; the scene around the pit, as it is hoisted out, \s 
breathless. And it turns out to be a baby elephant. 

At that moment it seems that the producers had overs! 
their mark. A baby elephant is attractive, but it is not dra- 
matic. Yet the picture seems to be proceeding. A little later 
the baby elephant begins to shake the supports of the house 
to which it is tied. (I may say that this is the only flagrant 
piece of arrangement in the picture; there seems to be 0 
reason why the elephant should not have been tied e!sc- 
where.) And the mother elephant appears. It rescues :t 
young by the simple expedient of leaning against the house, 
demolishing it, and walking off with the single post to whuch 
the baby is tied. 

From that point, you know that Mr. Cooper was not 
wrong. He deliberately tricked the appetite for sensation 
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with the baby elephant; you feel that the real climax is to 
come. The farmer and his family flee to the nearest village, 
danger attending them, and there announce to the skeptical 
elders that they think they have caught sight of the Great 
Herd on the rampage again, after a quiescence of fifty years. 
Even an awkward caption, mistakenly inserted, fails to spoil 
the next effect. 

The picture slowly widens to enormous dimensions, and, 
as it widens, it is filled with the towering masses of a herd 
of wild. elephants crashing their way through the tringe 
of the forest, approaching the huts. Caught in a news reel 
without preparation, this would have been impressive 
enough; but arranged in the complete simplicity of 
“Chang,” it is magnificent. The human beings and small 
animals scatter before the rush; the elephants rumble for- 
ward, jostling each other, pushing down buildings, a 
monstrous, destructive mass. After the desolation is com- 
plete, the natives reassemble, and again the picture manages 
deftly to sustain interest. For the herd must be captured 
or dispersed, and preparations begin at the very moment 
when you are convinced that no human force can encompass 
the force of the brute. It is unbelievable, but the chase of 
the elephants, the mechanism of capture, and the final 
round-up are almost as breath-taking as the stampede itself. 

I do not think I can actually communicate the thrill 
which this picture gives; it is such pure movie that it refuses 
to be transposed into another medium. What I have said so 
far indicates that, among films outside the field of the narra- 
tive feature, this one has, in the highest degree, interest and 
excitement. But there is more to be said. In the making 
of “Chang” it is possible to find the legitimate exploitation 
of virtually all the capacities of the camera, and it is im- 
possible to find as much as ten feet which are not entirely 
cinematic. In “Grass,” which, as far as 1 know, was Cooper 
and Schoedsack’s first film, there were certain shots which 
gave extraordinary pleasure; | recall the zig-zag of the tribe 
up a mountain side. In this second film they have used the 
camera with an instinctive perfection. The obvious triumph 
is in the sequence of the elephant raid, where the massed 
bodies were shot from the side, from above, and, at the risk 
of Mr. Schoedsack’s life, from below, always to give the 
unified impression of masses in movement. In the course 
of the chase, one of the tricks used by the natives is dis- 
guise; small trees are tied to each beater, and as these ad- 
vance, the herd retreats. When they come to cross the river, 
the tiny floating trees, seen behind the hulk of the elephants, 
make a composition of unusual beauty. So at every step 
the camera is used, with supreme intelligence, and with 
glorious effectiveness. The brutal excitement of “Chang” 
is matched everywhere with esthetic satisfaction, and for 
the most part this is accomplished without recourse to stills, 
fakes, colors or any other of the expedients of less imagina- 
tive directors. 

It is wearisome (and not a little vain) to recall the sug- 
gestions made years ago by critics of the movies and denied 
by the movie magnates. Yet, considering how systemati- 
cally the highbrow reviewers are sent down to the foot of 
the class, it is worth recalling that they alone—six or seven 
of them in all—have insisted that the movie need not be 
limited to the narrative feature, that, properly directed, the 
movie may create a counterpart to history, or biography, or 
books of travel. (I say “a counterpart” because the movie 
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can never, successfully, reproduce any of these things.) The 
producers laughed—and now they have made “The Rough 
Riders”; they laughed and considered “Nanook” merely a 
super-travelogue, and now, if there is a grain of sense in the 
population of New York, if there is any feeling for excite- 
ment and beauty, “Chang” will make a fortune for them. 
There is a technical point also to be noted. As I had not 
seen “Old Ironsides,” where the same mechanism is used, 
the widening of the picture when the elephants appeared 
was an additional surprise to me. This is the work of t 
magnascope, an instrument which, using ordinary commer- 
cial film, enlarges it without coarsening the picture to any 


preceptible degree. The theater must have a sereen about 


twice the size of the ordinary picture, and at the appropriate 
moment the curtains can be rolled back, exposing the whol 
“Chang” gave the magnascope an excellent oppertunity, and 


Pea 


indicated that many pictures ought to be taken with the 


prospect of magnascopic projection for at least a reel or 
two. Properly developed, the invention may solve the difh- 
culty which now mects amateur movie makers: their 16- 
millimetre film cannot be enlarged for projection in the 
ordinary machine. GILBERT SELDES. 


Pro Sua Vita 
Nine months I] waited in the dark beneath 


Her tired heart for this precious breath, 


And month by month since I left her breast 


Her breath and blood | have given in waste 


Till now at length some peace she has got 
That her breath and blood in me have not. 
’ 
I 


In the strictured nichts of olimm ring snow 


The blood goes quick though the breath is slow, 


And through the August afternoon 


I iees the breath faintly but too soon. 


So blood is lost to the brutal gardens 


Where the iron petal of dark frost hardens; 


And breath, when the storm-black trecs bowed under, 
1 ? 


Waited the fanged astounding thunder. 


Shall I say to my father then 


Among the belted best of men: 


“Fellow, you tupped her vears ago 


That tonight my boots might crunch the snow. 


“And woman, you show your son to wait 
Till the breath and distrait blood abate; 


“As my father began the tale of waste 
When the sullen head slept on your breast 


“So the rigid hills had been forgot 
In darkness, if God had wasted not.’ 


Rosert PENN WARREN. 
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A New York Diary 


“Hit THE Deck” 


“Shore Leave” was a play, then a movie; retitled “Hit 
the Deck,” it is now the first musical comedy ever seen at 
the Belasco, and playgoers who used to compare Hamlets 
litigate the merits of the successive Bilge Smiths of James 
Rennie, Richard Barthelmess and Charles King. The plot, 
elaborate for such shows, heavily involves the United States 
Navy, thus entitling itself to an exceptional male chorus, 
furious dancing and pleasingly saline dialogue. The lines 
and situations are almost always funny, and the cast, headed 
by Louise Groody, is uniformly excellent. The score is by 
Vincent Youmans, who, with Gershwin, Richard Rodgers, 
and Harry Ruby is writing the best of today’s more pol- 
ished light music; but the score is not uniformly excellent. 
The plugging system, whereby two or three selected num- 
bers are mercilessly pounded into one’s ears and, at the 
door, thrust into one’s hands, is at its height. Recently the 
custom of printing complete scores has been abandoned. 
Apparently a composer is born with a definite, exhaustible 
and irreplaceable supply of potential tunes in his head. 
These three facts may explain why, of late, talented show- 
writers seem to have become misers of melody. Specifically, 
in “Hit the Deck” there is a good song—‘‘Sometimes I’m 
Happy’—which is also obvious enough to be a hit; 
a particularly good song—published as “Why, Oh, Why?” 
but sung as “What Could Be Sweeter?”—which is finan- 
cially more dubious; and a hollow affair called “Halle- 
lujah!” (built upon the current “shout against evil’ for- 
mula), which has the good fortune to be plugged by Stella 
Mayhew, who can holler louder and to better effect than 
any other blacked-up white lady in New York. 


DENATURED JAZZ 


Paul Whiteman, who at considerable immediate sacri- 
fice left a symphony orchestra to become a pioneer of jazz, 
yearns today to make his jazz band indistinguishable from 
a symphony orchestra. Thanks to the radio, his example 
can be marked and followed by every other band leader, 
and with exceptions, of which the most notable is Ted 
Lewis, it has been. The technique which, with increasing 
enthusiasm, these dignitaries are applying to jazz is that of 
the cook who explained that the vanilla in her cranberry 
sauce was meant to take away that cranberry taste. Its 
result is the blight of politeness which is infecting dance 
orchestras, the pernicious sameness of what the radio owner 
hears from whatever station he turns to, its smooth, sophis- 
ticated vacuousness. The cranberry taste is gone and there 
remains pap. It was orchestral jazz, not any sudden im- 
provement in the work of composers, that revivified Amer- 
ican popular music a dozen years ago; it was a coarse and 
raucous caterwauling which nevertheless meant something. 
The first thing the improvers did to it was to reduce its 
sheer volume. That did no harm; jazz may be loud or 
soft. But as it becomes nice, it merely ceases to be jazz, 
which in music corresponds (but with the advantage of 
variety) to the thumbed nose in social intercourse. It was 
not niceness that sold Whiteman’s phonograph record of 
the “Rhapsody in Blue”; too much orchestral niceness was 
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the handicap of Gershwin’s “Concerto in F”; yet refines,» 
and discipline seem today to be the main concern of W), ;.. 
man, as of all the little Whitemans. One can now dine +5 
the tune of his full orchestra at his Broadway restau: 
club, without cover-charge. The covers are safe, for no . 
will be spilled within hearing of that well mannered m.. ¢. 
But one day it may come to Mr. Whiteman that the » 
tive quality of refinement pursued as an end in itself ne 
yet accomplished anything worth while; that even writer 
of books of etiquette require the added gift of gall. || 
happy day should mark the beginning of the end oi : 
vanilla epoch of jazz. 


THe Mauve Decade ON THE SCREEN 


The motion picture, ““The Rough Riders,” now on 
play at the George M. Cohan Theater, New York, is | 
a pictorial biography of Roosevelt. It was made fo: 
box office, and therefore devotes most of its footage to 
customary love-interest—rather better done than vu: 
Roosevelt appears in the film, of course, and is compete: 
interpreted by a man who was chosen for a striking ph) 
resemblance and not for his skill as an actor. We se: 
background for the sentimental tale the assembling o 
Rough Riders in Texas, their departure for Cuba, the | 
ing on the beach, skirmishes in the jungle, the charg 
San Juan hill, the end of the war, and an epilogue, into : 
which some very early news reel material is introdu 
giving scenes at Roosevelt's inauguration in 1904. Persons 
who are forty and over will find this film, which is oth 
wise not very important, interesting for the same special 
reasons which operated for them in the case of Tho: 
Beer’s “The Mauve Decade” ur Mark Sullivan’s “Ou: 
Times: the Turn of the Century.” It is always start! 
to learn that your own youth has become a museum pic 
Tandem bicycles, trailing skirts, picture hats, tooth; 
shoes worn by dudes, the first wire-wheeled, rudder-stec: 
horseless carriages—things which middle age is likely to : 
member with a halo of sentimental tenderness, send youn. 
audiences at the Cohan into fits of laughter. Noth 
seems so forlornly remote as these novelties of thirty y: 
ago; and after all, considering everything the world | 
been through since then, the fact is perhaps not surp: 


A CENSORED PSYCHOANALYSIS 


The Ufa “Secrets of the Soul,” at the Fifth Ave: 
Theater, seems an interesting and ingenious film, but it }as 
evidently been mutilated, and thereby partly spoiled, for ¢! 
American taste. The story, as I reconstruct it, must oriz'- 
nally have been as follows: a man who is shaving his wite s 
neck hears a cry of murder from the next house and there- 
after conceives a phobia of knives; back of this, it presently 
appears, lies an impulse to kill his wife; and back of ths, 
the unsatisfactory character of his sexual relations with her. 
He is impotent: they want a child but are unable to have 
one. And back of this, on the husband’s part, lies a “fixa- 
tion” on his mother. The neurosis has been precipitated 
by the visit of a cousin who arouses the husband’s jealousy 
because, as a child, the woman to whom he (the husband ) 
is now married once showed a preference for him (the 
cousin) by giving him one of her dolls. We are first pre- 
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sented with the situation, accompanied by the husband’s 
nightmares and culminating in his flight from home and his 
recourse to the psychoanalyst. The psychoanalyst cross- 
examines him, and we are shown flash-backs to his early life 
and extracts from his dreams, which are now interpreted. 
Suddenly, however, when, as far as the spectator can see, 
the psychoanalysis is not yet completed, the story is brought 
to an end with a sequence showing the hero cured and 
living blissfully in a cottage in the Tyrol with his wife and 
a baby as to the removal of the obstructions to whose ar- 
rival we are left entirely in the dark. The film is beauti- 
fully photographed and admirably acted by Werner Kraus. 
There are few captions until the psychoanalysis begins. It 
has some of the fascination of a mystery story, but it is very 
unsatisfactory in its present form. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Can a Good Catholic Be a Good 


American? 


IR: In its editorial entitled “A Good American and a Good 
Catholic,” the New Republic has discussed the question of 
Governor Smith as a presidential possibility, on the whole with 
clarity and fairness, but it seems to me that there are some as- 
pects of the question which should receive fuller exposition. If 
you will permit me to criticize this editorial, I should like to in- 
dicate three points which are of considerable importance. 

You make it entirely clear that Governor Smith, as an in- 
dividual, is acceptable to you, in so far as his religion is con- 
cerned, and you justly make the point that the public would want 
to know how much influence any candidate, if elected, would 
allow his connection with a private organization to have over 
his public acts. Then you state that you would want any other 
Catholic who runs for the presidency to make a statement similar 
to Governor Smith’s, because you fear that some Catholics might 
be less tolerant and Jess loyal to the Constitution. But is there 
any reasonable probability that any Catholic with narrow ec- 
clesiastical ideas would attain to the prominence necessary to 
make him a presidential possibility? Does not the heterogeneity 
of the American people preclude the nomination of an individual 
who is very intolerant or biased in favor of a relatively small 
group? Up to the present time, the only extreme conservatism 
possessed by Presidents has been economic, and it is a fact that 
a goodly number of them have been distinguished by one form 
I think it is safe to say that no Ameri- 
As a mat- 


of liberalism or another. 
can President has been a fundamentalist in religion. 
ter of experience, it does not seem probable that a Catholic funda- 
mentalist could be elected President any more than a Protestant 
fundamentalist. This seems to me to be the essential matter. A 
fundamentalist in religion, of whatever sort, would be an anomaly 
in the presidency. 

The editorial dwells upon the significance of the Catholic 
Church as an institution. It is unquestionably the most homogeneous 
religious group in the country, and yet probably not over 10 per- 
cent of the voters of the nation are Catholic. It happens that the 
Catholic Church has a definite theory of education. We have 
adopted public education as the universal practice, but, of course, 
we have not forbidden a man to send his children to a private 
school. At present, it does not appear that a conflict between 
Church and State is imminent on this point. But the important 
fact is that the Catholic Church is not alone in trying to influ- 
ence politics in favor of its theory. Certainly the Methodist 
Church offers a significant parallel in prohibition. Within the 


last week, a Methodist bishop has claimed for his Church the 
“honor” of putting through prohibition, and the Anti-Saloon 
League is, more than anything else, a Methodist creation and 
cause. This agency has not scrupled to impinge pon the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, and it has not hesitated to 
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advocate measures which might have embroiled this country with 
foreign nations, in order to put over its pet theory regarding the 
liquor trafic. In the South, many of its bishops opposed the Child 
Labor Amendment, and it had tremendous support from the Bap- 
tists. 
it wishes to enact into law or prevent being enacted into law. The 
Other 


Any private organization may have a pet program which 


Catholic Church has no monopoly on political interests. 
organizations may lack its discipline, and this is very important, 
but they do not lack its zeal for special interests. Therefore, I 
think the Catholic Church should not be singled out for particular 
criticism in this respect. 

The matter of supporting the Constitution narrows down to 
local self-government. However much this may be decried, it is 
in practice a fact. In a local political unit, if a large majority 
of the population opposes a certain federal statute or article of the 
Constitution, that statute or that article will have hard sledding. 
The treatment of the Negro in the South is the classic example of 
the determination to do as one pleases in spite of the law. The 
failure of prohibition in the eastern states is another burning illus- 
tration. If the Catholics happen to be in the majority in a city 
or state, they may get laws enacted which reflect their particular 
political theory, but they would have small chance of passage in 
Alabama, where Protestantism is dominant. Any law enacted by 
Congress is likely to reflect the heterogeneity of the religious 
thought of the country, and it is most likely to exhibit no re- 
! 


ligious influence at all. It seems to me that the dar 
Catholic Church in the nation is wholly chimerical. The fear 


ger 7 the 


expressed by Protestants and non-church liberals represents a re 
action to what the Catholic Church was in the Middle Ages; it 
does not reflect an acquaintance with the trend of history which, 
as a matter of fact, is away from organized religion altogether, 
at least in the West. In the evolution controversy, the Protestant 
Church has made a more serious threat against civilization in 
these United States than the Catholic Church ever has, but this 
bid of medievalism is confined to a small number of states. Yet 
Mr. Bryan wanted a constitutional amendment to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution. He did not get it—and he did not get 
elected President! He was not important enough. At the pres- 
ent time a liberal should have as much fear of undesirable legis- 
lation from Protestants as from Catholics. 
In conclusion, let me say that I am not a Catholic but a liberal 
Protestant, 
R. Crype Wuire. 


New York City. 


IR: There has been an unearned chorus of newspaper praise 

for Governor Al Smith for so bravely slaying the specter of 
danger from a Catholic President; unearned, because the Gover- 
nor did not go beneath the surface of the issues involved. 

The problem of our day is precisely that which met all great 
and mentally growing peoples in the past. We are trying to dodge 
that problem, much to our danger and discredit. Sooner or later, 
every people has been driven by growing intelligence to revise 
radically or wholly discard its old creeds, cults and religions. 
Greece had to give up its darling Zeus and Olympus—where are 
its gods and cults now? And so on and on, up and down all the 
ages. 

We have reached the same point of higher development with 
our religions in our own day. The problem is, Do they measure up 
to the needs of modern times and modern brains? The answer 
given by the majority of Americans is that they do not. There 
is no unkindness to anyone in saying this, 

We can illustrate this portentous truth by citing Governor 
Smith. “I believe,” he said, “in the right of every parent to 
choose whether his child shall be educated in the public schools or 
in a religious school supported by those of his own faith.” 

This is what the ancient Greeks who had not outgrown the 
religion of Olympus would have said, and did, in practice, say. 
We can look back and wonder in vast astonishment at their un- 
discerning state. It is all so clear to us now. 

But we are no better; Governor Smith is no better. One of 
the greatest ideas of the modern world, born of thousands of years 
of bitter travail, is that all children of society alike shall be edu- 
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cated fundamentally in the best modern culture. No nation can 
improve or live or last if that is not done. To see that it is done 
is the function of the whole people acting through their collective 
organ, the state, 

The culture which our various religions are teaching is antique 
culture. It has its sacredness and beauty, in the same sense that 
the Olympian gods of Greece were sacred and beautiful to those 
of their time who held to the ancient and the old. But they were 
already outlived, already dead. 

To claim the right of any of our religions to impose its ancient 
culture on the children of today by means of a separate school 
system, as Governor Smith and the Catholics are doing, is to re- 
peat the old and deadly error which has wrecked the state, na- 
tions and civilizations throughout the funereal past. Their ad- 
herence to this fallacy should render the election of a Catholic 
to the presidency unthinkable and impossible. 

The most vital need of American society is the requirement that 
all children up to the close of their sixteenth year shall attend 
non-sectarian schools, to lay a basis for American unity of spirit 
through their unity in modern cultural education. Governor 
Smith does not believe in this. He, therefore, should be excluded 
from the presidency. There are infallible tests of fitness. 

Morrison I, Swirt. 

Boston, Massachusetts, 


IR: Your airing of the Al-Smith’s-religion complex was an 

interesting psychological exhibit. New York City, it is said, 
is favorable to such airings. On this occasion, as in the past, how- 
ever, I almost suspected the editor of being the subject rather than 
the analyst. To be good in the latter capacity, it seems that one 
must have had experience in the former. 

As a Catholic, I believe that Mr. Smith will not need to fear 
the issue of public school support, which you wish to make so 
painfully public. In the first place, he can point to his governor- 
ship record as an indication of his attitude in that regard. But 
if it be abstract theory that is more important, surely a liberal 
journal like the New Republic will be the last to further any 
rigid mass belief that our American public school system, as now 
constituted, is incapable of greater perfection, or that any consid- 
erable section of our citizens has not the right to insist upon its 
fatal failure to provide for the religious education of the youth 
of the country, even to the extent of establishing a private system 
wherein such training is possible. The New Republic does not 
subscribe either secretly or openly to the proposition that “religion 
is the opiate of the people.” As a journal of free thought, it is 
opposed to irrational mass opinions or attitudes born of blind prej- 
udice. It would be the last to prohibit exploration of the valid- 
ity of the proposition that education is a secular activity and be- 
longs to the state, supposedly exclusively, even though that is 
said to be the “official American theory.” The New Republic has 
never been afraid to criticize generally accepted opinions, Ameri- 
can or otherwise, and, of course, what it accords to itself it will 
not deny to others. As for the position that parochial and public 
school education are so opposed that the editor can say with any- 
thing like truth that, “if the kind of training which a child re- 
ceives in a parochial school does educate him for citizenship 
in a democratic state, then the whole progressive movement in 
American education is blasphemous nonsense,” I can only reply 
that the editor either has no first-hand information of parochial 
schools, or he has been suffering himself from the Klan complex 
he secks to expose. One could envisage Al Smith in the White 


House with “the little red school-house” as safe in the United 


States as it has been in New York these many moons of his peren- 
nially recurring terms as governor. Constitutionally, he would be 
safer in Washington than he is in Albany, as public education is, 
and will be, a state duty, unless the N. E. A. succeeds in thrust- 
ing it upon an apparently unwilling Congress. 

As to the Mexican question, your honorable executive may be 
trusted to use his good common sense to formulate a policy at 
least as wonderful as that of Coolidge, Kellogg and Company. I 
have the New Republic’s many words for it that here, also, im- 
provement is possible, and, indeed (even under a Romanist), it 
could hardly be worse (sic N. R.). Methinks, my dear editor, you 
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start out with the best intentions, but you are betrayed into the 
attitude of a well known neighborhood character who, with pious 
protestations, prefaces her remarks generally with, “Mind you, | 
don't believe a word of this, it’s libel, but it’s said, etc.”—and the 
dirt is peddled just the same. 
Cuarces A. Harr, 
Washington, D. C, 


IR: Discovered! One Catholic whe, in relation to the Mexican 
question, “does not see red.” I approve neither of the pa 
rochial schools in Mexico nor of those in the United States. | 
am, and have always, been a Catholic. I do mot approve of A! 
Smith and hope that he will not have the opportunity of bein. 
President, especially because he is a Catholic, because he has, : 
my mind, many faults of the Irish (1 am Irish, too) which are 
ascribed to Catholicism which ought to be ascribed to othe: 
causes: for instance, race, and, in case he is President, would be 
immediately blamed on his religion. I have many Catholic frien 
who share my views on the Mexican question and the schools, | 
we are just too lazy to advertise them. The Protestants wor, 
too much about the parochial schools, because they are not favored 
by the majority of Catholics, and, in fact, I think the opposition 
does more to create them than anything else. 
I thank you for what I consider a very fair article. 
Grace E, Lymay, 
Schenectady, New York, 


The Way Out of the Chinese 
Muddle 


IR: I have not read a more enlightening article on the pres 

crisis of China than Mr. Clark’s “The Way Out of ¢ 
Chinese Muddle.” Mr. Clark sees two ways. The sympath 
westerners as well as the intelligent Chinese know there is 
one way that is hopeful—the way the Chinese “extremists” 
taking in the fight for the liberation of their country, indepen 
of any action of the “Powers.” 

Mr. Clark shows clearly how the idle “moderates” have fai! 
while depending upon the mercy of the “Powers,” to liberate t! 
country, and why rapidly they have become “extremists.” Hay 
read Section III, any intelligent Chinese, I trust, wil] not fai 
see which side he should join, that of the “extremists” or of 
“moderates,” in order to restore the self-respect of the nat 
of which he is a member. The world will eventually, even it : 
at the present time, understand that radicalism in China is 
product of the policy of iron of the “Powers.” 

It is grievous indeed that the Chinese Aave to pursue the p: 
of the “extremists” to achieve their end. But a true Chin 
prefers death to a humiliated life. How many of my countrym 
have died willingly for the generating of a new nation! I plead 
the forgiveness of the American people for those of my countr 
men who, as “extremists,” have given up their lives for thei: 
cause—their extremism was to give, even all, for their country. 

In a later paragraph, Mr. Clark attempts something impossil!e. 
From many American friends I know well that the American 
people at large have sympathy for China. But I know, too, that 
they are helpless in their desire that their government act accord- 
ing to their will. The failure of Mr. Clark’s attempt will, how- 
ever, give more self-confidence to the Chinese. The “extremists” 
will the better realize that it is they alone who must save China. 

Kwer Cuen. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


He Liked It 


IR: I have been a subscriber to your paper for a number of 
years, and a regular reader of it, except for some periods when 
I was out of the country, and couldn't get it. It has always seemed 
to me to be a great influence for enlightenment and for brave and 
clear thinking on matters of social and political importance for all 
serious-minded Americans, In this direction, I think the April 27 
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{ssue of the paper has reached a high-water mark, The interpre- 
tation of the Chinese crisis, by so distinguished an authority as 
Professor Dewey, is illuminating and impressive beyond anything 
I have elsewhere read. One might wish it to be brought to the 
attention of every American who believes in truth and liberty and 
the high American tradition. Equally fine is that survey and 
analysis of the Mexican scene by so competent an observer as 
Carleton Beals. It should have a high influence on public opinion 
at a time when right thinking may vitally influence the future of 
our own country as well as Mexico. These two articles stand out 
conspicuously, but I found so much that was good in that last 
issue of the New Republic that I couldn’t refrain from writing 
this letter. 
Cuarces O'Connor Hennessy. 


New York City. 


A Children’s Exhibition 


IR: An exhibition of designs and drawings in water colors, 

by children ranging in age from three to ten years, opened 
recently at the New Gallery. This is the work of pupils at 
the school of the Parents’ Education Association in Palestine, of 
which Miss Deborah Kallen is the founder and principal. Its 
significance is this: that art grew out of the necessities of life, 
and that in Palestine, where conditions are primitive, the en- 
vironment makes for art production. 

Miss Kallen’s pioneer work in the education of children, at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, attracted wide attention a decade 
ago, and has exercised marked influence since then on educational 
methods in this country. After she had achieved marked suc- 
cess here, she accepted an invitation from the Jewish Board of 
Education in Palestine, to train teachers in the public schools 
there; but she soon concluded that effective experimental work for 
the new Jewish culture could be accomplished only by the estab- 
lishment of an independent institution: not a competitive institu- 
tion, in any sense, but one which would set the pace for the regi- 
mented public school system. The parents of pupils have sup- 
ported the school, although those who could not afford to pay 
have been allowed, as a matter of course, to send their children 
without charge. Those who could pay the full tuition, did so; 
those who could pay only a part, did so. The school has now 
reached a stage where it requires financial support if its work is 
to be properly expanded, and Miss Kallen has brought some of 
the paintings by her pupils to this country, to help explain the 
unique and remarkable program which has been carried on now 
for nearly six years in Jerusalem. 

Readers of the New Republic will be interested in the paintings 
at the New Gallery because they exhibit in an extraordinary 
way self-expression on the part of the children, and because they 
vindicate the theory that the problems of meeting life in this 
oldest and newest land stimulate and fertilize the art instinct. 
These charming formal designs and paintings are the work of 
children keenly alive to the Palestinian countryside, as well as 
equipped, by work in kitchen and garden and shop, to meet life 
in Palestinian surroundings. They are primitive, they are deeply 
Jewish in feeling, and they have great beauty of form and color. 
Everyone interested in child education, and everyone who is per- 
suaded of the immediate relation of art to life, will be glad of 
an opportunity to see them. 

Siras Bent. 

New York City. 


The World Conference on Faith 
and Order 


IR: Several months ago, a committee of laymen was organized 
to help raise the funds required for the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland, next 
August. Since no religious movement or our time has a wider 
appeal, we hope that financial support may come from a very 
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large number of persons and may include contributions from the 
members of Churches in every part of the United States. 

Five hundred representatives of more than one hundred nation- 
wide self-governing Churches will assemble at Lausanne. The 
American representatives, cither personally or through the 
Churches which send them, are taking care of their own expenses, 
but it will be necessary to defray the expenses of many of the for- 
eign representatives, especially those from the Orient. Clerical 
work, printing, interpreters and other routine of the Conference, 
covering a period of nineteen days, and the world-wide circula- 
tion of reports of the meetings will represent a considerable cost 
if adequately done. 

Careful estimates show the effectiveness of the Conference will 
be hampered unless the sum raised for these expenses reaches 

200,000. At present less than two-thirds of this amount is in 


sight. Between now and the assembling of the Conference we 
must raise at least $75,000 more. 

Through the industry and devotion of the men in active charge 
of arranging and conducting the Lausanne Conference, the work 


is being done efficiently and economically. It has involved an 
enormous amount of painstaking labor, world-wide correspondence 
and the holding of preliminary meetings and conferences in al- 
most every civilized country. But the fruits of many years of 
careful preparation will be lost if funds are not available 


appropriate to the scope and 


to carry 
out the Conference itself on a scale 
importance of the ideals behind it. 
May I ask you, therefore, to publish this letter so that your 
readers may know of our financial needs and participate in this 
great movement to bring the Christian Churches closer together 
in their work of advancing God's kingdom throughout the world? 
Contributions may be sent to George Zabriskie, Treasurer, World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 49 Wall Street, New York 
CuHaAries E, Hucues, Chairman, 
North American Committee. 
New York City. 


The International Seamen’s Club 


IR: The International Seamen's Club has recently been organ- 

ized in the Port of New York with the object of providing a 
place where progressive seamen may gather for recreational and 
educational purposes, without being under the watchful supervision 
and patronage of ship-owners or missionary workers. 

A club room has been outfitted at 26 South Street and a radio 
has been provided. The object of this letter is to appeal to the 
readers of the New Republic to coéperate by sending literature. 
Fiction pertaining to the sea, liberal and radical journals, marine 
journals, popular scientific magazines, will be gratefully welcomed 
and acknowledged. All literature should be sent to E. Hillyer, 
Secretary, International Seamen's Club, 26 South Street, New York 
City. 

New York City. FE. Hittyer, Secretary, 


‘ 
| Contributors 


|| Linton We tts is an American newspaper man who has had 
experience in many lands. He is the author of “Around 
the World in Twenty-eight Days,” the | 


recounting | 
i] achievement of Edward S. Evans and himself in 1926. i 
{ 


Epwarp J. Kemper, M. D., is a well known psychoanalyst of 
| New York City. 
Frank Ernest Hitt, formerly on the editorial staff of the 
New York Sun, is now connected with Longmans, Green || 
and Company. \ 
| 
Rospert PENN WARREN is at present a graduate student at | 
i He was formerly one of 





the University of California. 
the editors of The Fugitive. 


(Contributors to the Second Spring Literary Section will be 
found on page 356 of the Supplement.) 
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BUNGALOWS FOR RENT 


Practically new FOUR ROOM BUNGALOWS; Riverlake 
Lodge on the Hudson, at Kingston, N. Y¥. Ten mile view + 


R EK D L O \ EK river. Furnished; Electricity, running water in every lina 


open plumbing. Lake and River bathing on property. ‘I: 


by nis and Hand Ball Courts; Dancing Pavilion, Horsebac\ 
- - Riding. Rental including camp privileges for long seas«; 
MME. ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAY $400. Or, if looking for a delightful camp vacation or week 


(Soviet Ambassador to Mexico) 
i of the new woman all over the 


world. A story of free marriage—free 
love—free divorce—in the country where these 
problems have been tested by life. 
“Red Love,” says Mme. Kollontay in her preface, 
“is the gospel of the young, healthy, self-supporting 
girl of today, who goes her own way, takes its hard- 
ships bravely and does not succumb to love-sorrow. 


She does what men always used to do.” 


... “a dynamo of intrigue and passion.”"—N. Y. 


W orld. 


. . . “enormously interesting—harsh, brave, search- 
ing, blind, desperate, shrewd, and not a little dis- 


illusioned.”—New Republic. 


$2.50 at booksellers 
SEVEN ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


160 Fifth Avenue 


Harry Weinberger 


end, Riverlake Lodge with its 132 acres is unsurpassed. 
Opens May 29th. Write for circular Riverlake Lodge, 70 \\ 
40th Street, N. ¥. City. Longacre 3693. 


Directors: 
Harry Kelly 














A FEW ACRES 


or many ... a little house beside a brook or 
an estate on a hilltop ... anything in the coun- 
try, anywhere ... camp sites a specialty .. . 
Telephone me any Monday at Bryant 7718... 
other days Croton 400... Or write me at 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Margaret Lane 














New York 





0432. 





When you are tired of subways, skyscrapers, Bab- 
itts and machine made civilization generally, come an 
look at MT. AIRY (Croton-on-Hudson). It is a 
beautiful place and conveniently located. A fine socia! 
life can be created there. One thing to remember, 
however, is that the people are liberals, radicals, artists 
and thinking people. Do you belong? 

Enquire Harry Kelly, 70 Fifth Ave., Tel. Chelsea 














‘| New Psychological Magazine 
makes it possible for the general 
reader to ~— up with the latest 
events in psychology. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, 
edited by America’s leading psy- 
chologists, is an official organ of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Each month every important 
article published here and abroad 
is summarized in simple language. 
Send in your order today to Psy- 
chological Review Company, Prince- 
tion, N. J.—Department R. Year's 
subscription only $6.00. 














Brook Bend Tavern 


Inn: Near Lake Garfield in the 
Berkshires 

House guests accommodated. 

Modern conveniences. Excellent 

Cuisine. Tea room in the new 
barn shop by the lake. 

Brook Bend Tavern 
Monterey Mass. 





SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 


Shore Cottage, furnished. Lovely view. 
Living room, fireplace, breakfast room, 
kitchen, bedroom and bath, first floor. 4 bed- 
rooms and bath, second. Garage, Boat slip. 
Also two new adjacent cottages, separately 
or together. Living room, fireplace, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. Convenient hotel for rea- 
sonable meals. Golf, boating, tennis. 
Box 38. 

OBERAMMERGAU: Paying Guests re- 
ceived; large airy rooms; balconies; big 
bathroom; winter sports; English, German, 
French spoken, Terms 7-10 Marks a day. 
Apply: Miss Ellen Squirrell, 

Pilatushaus,, . 

Oberammergau, Germany. 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
At the seashore. Modern; fireproof. Home- 
like comforts. Outdoor sports; surf bath- 
ing; 37 minutes to Times Sq. via BMT. 
Now open for Spring and Summer reserva- 
tions, Rates moderate. Phone Sheepshead 

5000. 











FOREIGN RESEARCH 


A staff member of a well known 
educational institution, experienced in 
scientifiee and educational research, 
1aving excellent scientific connection 
in London, is going abroad in May 
and would like commissions for re- 
search work in England. Address Box 
478, The New Republic. 


COMMISSION IN EUROPE 


Young woman, college graduate, 
traveling in Europe on own expenses 
this summer, wishes some commissions 
to be executed for business concerns or 
private individuals. Address 485, The 
New Republic. 


Position Wanted 


Secretary-Stenographer with scev- 
eral years experience desires position 
where initiative, together with the 
capacity to assume full responsibility 
for correspondence details is needed. 
Highest references. Address. Box 487 
The New Republic. 


POSITION WANTED 

Shop Teacher and playground director, 28, 
college graduate with several years expe- 
rience in foremost experimental schools of 
New York City, wants position with school 
which is doing serious work in the field of 
rogressive education. Address Box 

‘he New Republic. 


STUDIO APARTMENT with bed- 
room, kitchen and dining aleove—com- 
plete housekeeping—Furnished, May 
to October—unfurnished, expiration 
of lease. 201 East 40th St., 6.G. Van- 
derbilt 5876. 

















CHRIST OR CHAOS? 
Definitions 
Philosophy is the thinking one 
must do when one has been scientifical. 
—Alexander Meiklejohn 


WANTED: 


For permanent position in the 
New Republic’s business office 
a young man just out of col- 
lege willing to accept a mod- 
est beginning salary. Ad- 
dress replies to 


Box 482 
The New Republic 
421 West 2ist Street, New York City 





College graduate, 38, 5 years selling a: 
years executive experience; past 2 years + 
ecutive capacity with financial organ 
tion; possesses initiative and organi 
ability; = correspondent; seeks op| 
tunity where ability can be utilized to a: 
vantage. Salary is secondary consid: 
tion. Good references. Address Box 45}, 
The New Republic. 





UNIVERSITY TEACHER will! sublet ©: 
tractive 5-room apartment. High, ligh 
quiet, cool. Half-block from Colum! 
Campus. Accommodate 4 students. $200 [ 
6 weeks summer session. References ©) 
changed. Address, Box 1483, Th: 
hepublie. 


NURSERY SCHOOL DIRECTOR wil! tak: 
into her home, for a period of time this 
summer, a child between the ages of tw 
and five, for habit formation or during 
arents’ absence.—Address: Box 481, The 
‘Yew Republic. 


FOR RENT 


Two unfurnished rooms, bath, fire- 
place. In Chelsea district. House 
owned by The New Republic. Tele- 
phone: Chelsea 8393. 














EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, mags- 
eae Experience unnecessary. Details 


Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 
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5 0 The New Republic 
$ ° for 52 weeks and 
FREE The Youth Movement in 
China, by Tsi C. Wang, Ph.D. 
—a moving account of Young 
China’s struggle for self-realiza- 


tion. 

7 5 The New Republic 
$ ° for 52 weeks and 
The Story of Philosophy, by Will 
Durant. (Saving to you, $2.50.) 

The New Republic 


$6.3 for 52 weeks and 


Anthony Comstock, by Margaret 
Leech and Heywood Broun—a 
character study of America’s 
greatest exponent of censorship. 

The New Republic 


$9.0 for 104 weeks—con- 


ducting you without prejudice 
through booms, nominations, and 
the Presidential election, and 
at the same time lighting up 
many other interesting aspects 
of American life—and,FREE, 
The Youth Movement in China. 


$30 00 The New Repub- 
. lic for ten years. 
Bought at the newsstand, the 
magazine costs 15c; the ten-year 


rate is less than 6c a copy. 
$1 0 The New Republic 

. for 13 weeks—this 
being a special acquaintance offer 
for the convenience of readers 
who wish to appraise the mag- 
azine more carefully before com- 
mitting themselves to the expense 
of a longer subscription. 




















When critic, reformer and Mencken have 
had their say, the fact stands that America 
is the land of opportunity. But radio 
means little in terms of jazz, and opportu- 
nity just as little unless intelligently taken 
advantage of. This you may consider a 
reason for subscribing to the New Re- 
public. 





TESTIMONIAL 


trom a Reformed Moron 


Dear New Republic: 


After many years of successful evangelism, throughout which I 
thoroughly believed everything | said to my enormous audiences, I 
was suddenly—lI might say providentially—handed a copy of your 
magazine. 


The gentleman who put that copy in my hands had been obdur- 
ately negative in his reaction to my efforts aiming at his redemption. 
He had attended all my meetings in this city, it is true, but my as- 
sistants informed me that he had never contributed so much as a 
penny to the Cause, though his appearance was that of one who 
could well afford to be generous. 


Consequently, you may be sure that I was prepared to find the 
magazine which he thrust at me an instrument of the devil, especi- 
ally since he informed me at that time that he had purchased a sub- 
scription for entry in my name. But I was not disturbed, for the 
devil is but a puny fellow when you face him squarely. I even read 
the magazine through, omitting only the advertisements, and was 
surprised to find it so moderate a piece of villainy. 


I perused subsequent issues with mounting curiosity. Here and 
there, of course, | was able to distinguish the imprint of the devil's 
fine Italian hand, but so faintly as to cause me the utmost astonish- 
ment. And I was quite overcome and disarmed by one of your 
numerous omissions, i.e., that of the Snyder murder case. For 
weeks this has been the talk of the countryside, taking more news- 
paper lineage than the Mississippi flood, yet you have abstained 
from discussing it and drawing from it any of the several obvious 
morals. 


Your restraint has inspired me to abandon evangelism. I am con- 
vinced that the way to whip the devil is to cut down on his publicity. 
My retirement should help the good work along. 
my subscription ten years and send me a bill for any reasonable 
amount you wish to charge me. Iam comfortably circumstanced. 


Plea se extend 


(Signature withheld to annoy the devil ) 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed $........ please enter my subscription to The New Republic for....., 
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BOOKS 


at 107 East 34th 
New York 


OLLOWING is a list of 

new books selected by 
The New REPUBLIC 
BOOKSTORE for _ recom- 
mendation to its customers. 
This is the third monthly list 
to be compiled since the store 
opened. Please note that you 
may buy these books, no mat- 
ter where you are in the 
United States for exactly the 
same price as if you came to 
the store, i. e. WE PAY 
POSTAGE. Also please see 
the two special combination 
offers listed in column three. 


FICTION 
SPRINGBOARD 
by Robert L. Wolf. A. and 
C. Boni. $2.00 


LOVE IS ENOUGH 

by Francis Brett Young. 2 

vols. Knopf. 5.00 

THE OLD COUNTESS 

by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

Houghton. 2.50 

THE SUN IN SPLENDOR 

Thomas Burke. Doran. 2.50 

THE ALLINGHAMS 

by May Sinclair. Macmil- 

lan. 2.50 

THE WOMAN WHO 

STOLE EVERYTHING 

by Arnold Bennett. Doran. 
2.50 

THE STORY OF A 

WONDER MAN 


by Ring Lardner. Scribner. 
1.75 


THE ARROW 


by Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. 1.50 


ADVENTURE 
REVOLT IN THE DESERT 
by T. E. Lawrence. Doran. 

$3.00 


ACROSS ARCTIC AMERICA 
by Knud Rasmussen. Put- 


nam. 5.00 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE ROAD TO THE 

TEMPLE 

by Susan Glaspell. Stokes. 

$3.00 

THE REBELLIOUS 

PURITAN . 

Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne, 

by Lloyd Morris. 4.00 


JAMES BRYCE 

by H. A. L. Fisher. 2 vols. 

Macmillan. 8.00 

THE LAST SALON 

by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. 
ranslated by Lewis Galan- 

tiere. Harcourt. 3.50 


POLITICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


REVOLT OF ASIA 


by Upton Close. Putnam. 
$2.50 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 

by Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard. Illustrated 2 vols. 
Macmillan. 12.50 


THE WORLD IN THE 
MAKING 

by Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling. Translated by Maurice 
Samuel. Harcourt. 2.50 
THE PUBLIC MIND 


by Norman Angell. Dutton. 
3.00 


POETRY AND THE 
ARTS 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1926 
Selected by Thomas Moult. 
Harcourt. $2.00 
SAMUEL BUTLER AND HIS 
FAMILY RELATIONS 


by Mrs. R.S. Garnett. Dutton. 


3.75 


THE STORY OF MUSIC 
by Paul Bekker. _ Illustrated. 
Norton. 3.50 


ESSAYS 


VARIETY 

by Paul Valéry. Translated 
by Malcolm Cowley. Har- 
court, $3.00 


-_ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


No. ANTHONY 
1 COMSTOCK. 


Roundsman of the 

Lord, by Heywood 

Broun and Margaret 
Leech. A. and C. 

MD cswatkececes $3.00 


ELMER 

GANTRY, by 

Sinclair Lewis. 

Harcourt, Brace.... 2.50 
These two books will 

be sent in one pack- 

age to one address 


postpaid for ...... $4.35 


No. ANTHONY 

2 COMSTOCK 
(Trade Edition) ... $3.00 
NAPOLEON, by 
Emil Ludwig. Live- 
Oa 3.00 
(This book was re- 
duced from $5.00 to 
$3.00 to become the 
selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club.) 
These two books will 
be sent in one pack- 
age to one address 


postpaid for........ $4.85 


The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
107 East 34th Street 
New York City 
For the enclosed $—- send me post 
paid the following books:.......... 
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